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ama ae... ma i aide Seis Uainnainah Ade Maa ce a. enmames 
Urns ap OF LONDON.—Marricvta- Socrery. OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. TERE OSCOPIC DAGU ERREOTY PE 
ay Calege hoa I will, on the ith of April, OPEN w CLASS TURE, delivered at the First Conversasione of thie Society. Avo, | begs to sebinte fr heseeten 
0 
of reading the subjects peanizes 5 or the Matricula- | pri <) 1d. the Fait ’s ‘Monthly Record’ for Ma teh. vik + 4D ts ine 
ion at the University of Londo he EX VERSAZIONE of the Society will be held in 
will be held in _ oa nee by permission of the Coun- the tos Tavern, Great Queen-street, 01 
on five week for not less than two WEDNESDAY" EVENING, "March 24, at Half-past_ Seven fer 
day, cA will XK until the Ist of July. The | Eight precisely. The Lecture by Georce Dawson, Esq. M.A.; 
meeting will be soarranged as not to interfere with the | after which M. Massist, and other ees mm aiken the | can convey | - aoe of “yt marvellous ry 0 of these" portraits ; 
College Lectures. Fee for the Course, S.—For further par- | Meeting. Tickets o for f the nee. la.; | when are no longer fiat pic- 
iy to Mr. ——— or Mr. Apaas, at the College. for ies and ¢ 2. Gd. cach: y be tures, but they appear solid and real = = ) models, and when 
. ay College, don, obtained, prior to the Meeting, : at the Society's Offices, 10, "Boath: coloured they y anpear if. Cesrecncenie 5 esoyne yy 4 


ampton-street, Strand. are taken daily, -_ ‘im roved Ste: be had at 
> Already ublished by the Society :—Address to the Public, 2d.— | Claudet’s tographi stab! treet, 
rSIveRsiTY OF ST. ANDREWS, — Tract on Non-intervention, id.—Kefuta, tation of the C barge of Ter- rant, ne ~4 Vieot a ok lishment _— Gite Quad 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next EXAMI- | rorism in oie during the Re Ee Siciiiow Ee aeiien 
the NEOREE of DOCTOR of MEDICINE will com- | 24.—To be of Messrs. K. Kent & C rnoster-row ; Effingham ‘'TRUSCAN VASES AND MAUSOLE UM 
on ya Callers of = Se of i. Fellows and Members | Wilson, Rey val Exe Bishopsgate- street Without, EXHIBITED by BATTAM & SON.—APSLEY hay are 
# Gyrseons of sland. Edinbur h ong and all Boo! sellers. A oe S; ‘the tipi 8 Offices, CO. have great pleasure in announcing their f 
ndon Apothecaries’ Company. are eligible TO FAMILIES. choi Coletta ho Portman eens i dacir SHOW icoMs, 
‘date is pogeired to communicate by letter with Dr. EEDLE- WOMEN’S HOME and WORK 
Be peste edicine, fourtesn days before the period N® 31, RED LION-SQUARE. Established with the [" HE WRECK of of ‘THE MINOTAUR,” by 
> t himself to the hecoetaxy for view P ten oN to the public Goop work, and to peaeens of good UL & DOMINIC x W. aye RNER, 
tration oo my hed ith of fe character, labouring under the 0 op- pet blishers to H o NAGHI & Co.."13 14, 
y order of the , 4... sellers, constant so Cornet at fair wb og Orders. for oa fe aor oe Ri jest, beg beg to sta‘e that b; 
JAMES BEAN M. A. Secretary. | Shirts, Baby Linen, Corsets, and acre”) description of Under- | of the ebrated Pi the me t Hon. the Earl of Yarborough, the 
St Andrews, sth March, 1852. the under com- | Seve ee er eee et Coceem, 


t i. “Dress making and Children’s Dresses, | 18 ON ViEW by ticket fora few 
f ART 18 ” Wea 
Soeur = pore RES +e Ee rN RNIN Ruler et HANSER, Manager. A LAY FIGURE.—FOR SALE, a LIFE- 
LECTURE of, the Course, * On the Agricultural Pro- Under the direction of a connie aa LAY Erqpee. {in tolerable condition, be the low. 
RSE. Bete, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March Pk INTERS’ PENSION. SOCIETY. Middlesex Hospital 


aoe ant o'clock. Patron—H.R.H. P PORTABLE BAROMETER, — Messrs. 
eeprom at, ean ee ees A ec em su Unicinn, Mathangten taeramcn Nake koe 
af, ev uction 0! 
Prine Medal was wee queated ot th e Great 5 wy Sheriffs of London and Middlesex eens SerES Soneeke waren nb Con: aa a suede ai 
jlicati r. ac . high] recom: other 
"mall East. ‘Price 21s, (or to Members of Liat of Stewarda to the present time. A 4 pene © Se Ee Seow a ee pei 


, P: all Travellers. It can: injured even if 
128, 6d.) Archibald Alison, L.L.D.,| Frederick M. E 
MeAeTSof the TLLSSUS, recently reduced by Mr. Cheverton to | | F.RSE. 0, Bat ok of alee upside down, and is suficiently stall for the 
the same scale, may be had on the e terms, David Thomas Azsted, Esq.,| Henry Foss, Es 4 SE ee es Le. ee, 
By dang BESSI, Hen. uA. FBS. 7.9.8 5. Professor oa ay Golam, Esq. REFLEC YTING TELESCOPE WANTED.W 

Office of the Arundel Society, Nov. 5 EZZ Bec. pe °F ird, =. ollege. A good 2 feet Reflector, 5 inches A Equatorially 


: reve, Ea Mounted preferred. An having i 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT pret Berna Baa = Ector artnell, Esq, aiapose of may heat of @ Purchaser, by applying to Abie, Optician, 


WiDOWS and ORPH the \ | eel of DECAYED ARTISTS, Professor of German, King’s 

aby Royal ¢ Charter, 1842, under the immediate | Thomes Brettell, Esq. GCHOOLS and FAMILIES can be whim, 

es a Rae oo Hh AL worth. E with the Lategt Editions of BOOKS of INSTRUC TON, 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN. William Clunes, E satin in F arquhar Taper, Kea, | 8nd every article of SCHOOL, STATIONERY, on liberal terms, 

Petree Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. Peter Cunnis ran. eg. F A a Te moe gravis. Religion etry, ea Mi fe. “Monthly and 1 Quarterly Perieticals 

Subseribers . ; poem 

tat he THIRTY SEV SEVENTH ANNIVERS RY Di DINNER will Stewards in the Country. ‘Ahew and extensive Catalogue of @cheel and Juvenile Publics 

Sek SATURDA pril ard, when Spee Depa, Esq., Salisbury Jones Keene, Esq., Bath Jour- tions jay | be had. free, on application. . 

Ld Hen the BARL v CARLISLE wil will ake te by ~~! iam Henry 1 Brockett, Esq.,| Isaac Latimer, Esq., Plymouth. acottteganp Farman, (euccemor to Harvey & Darton), &, 

rver. 


William Macdona,’Esq., Dub- 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF aRTS, Ditto. | “iin meee ARSHALLS LIBRARY, 21, Evorwane- 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. Ed li » Merlin  ~— 8. Mathews, Ee ‘AD.—ALL the NEW BOOKS of the present season can 
Nor! Wo! Westo ae ‘ be obtained 4 in succession at this Library by Subscribers of One 
CE TO ARTISTS. Georas | Smal field, Bea ‘oe Guinee r Annum. Counts and Family Subscriptions, Two 
orks of Painting, Sculpture, or Architectu ended for ; Img re Mere’ Six ‘Guineas per Annum. k Societi vf ate errange- 
EXHIBIT ON at the ROYAL ACADEMY. must be | W Esq. pn ow, B B, Sanit Bag. Sheffield. | ment. 
ONDAY, the me, or 5 UE DAY, ihe 6th a of APRIL . cae © er, Wisbech | J. H. vie. Esq., Sunderland "Ter List of New Books ont partigalars, spply to Wittiam Mar- 
orks be received which have already been er xhibited. | Frederick N. Gosling, Esq., Wor- | : SS 
) yg necessary to be observ obtained i an.Esa, mene Standard. , 2 LAMB’S CONDUIT-STREET.—~ 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A.,Sec. | shire Independent. 9 ECONOMIC LIBRARY and READING-ROOM. 
be oval cd will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; Tickets, 208. each, to be had of C. Porr, the Collector, 14, Derby- x SINGLE By by comey tt go of guly VI yireass ee Saas 
Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in ang | street, King's-cross, and of | JAS. 8. HODSON, Secretary, | 275000 VOLUMES of the Works of Classic and Modern Auth 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to © pay the carriage of 22, Portugal-street. Lincoln's Inn. | ° pa! a ed Aa in LON DON ‘and the Beaks ayh ng TWO 
which may be forwarded by cari UITION.—An M.A. of the University of | GUINEAS per Annum. are waited upon. daily (hous ‘extra 
of W. —_— 

A prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to _ Lambridge, o Wrangler of 1846, in Full Orders, who has a had | Proc charge), with fresh su Site of all all the 0 BEST NEW WORKS.— 
ence in u nm, esirous a 7 
ART-UNION: OF LON DON (by »Royal | Situation ss PRIVATE TUTOM ta a Nobleman or Gentleman's grata application to Buouas Onpian, Proprietor, 7, Lambs 
ter) Hyery Subscriber will have an Impression of a ee eee oe rE aetna | THE READING-ROOM I8 OPEN FREE TO STRAITS. 

coor beh cevte i upoman gu. | tae wr sa ine eh THE PERUSAL OF BBW BOO 
eaten: Back WEabolder wile sed | orto Dr_ Daniel, .D. 9, Cargwretrest, Ploy E Gy ee ae mr 

4. 
of Art from one of the | FHV) STUDENTS.—A es on the staff | iong.s period een faroured with the most extensive and distin- 
OCK. *} Hon. Becs. of a f a lange H How capital, jiving jin the nei hhbouthood of Hyde de guise patronage, offers to the Reading Public the following ad- 
to mily a nt 

Sn MA " = would enjoy every domestic Comfort, direction and e Library contains wpgerds of ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
if CHEMISTRY, | sssistance in his studies, with eversthing necessary for a Degree at SAND Velames in, Bastiely © ly 4, 7 ™ a the 
OXFORD-STREET NDON the London University, or the ‘Diplomas’ of th of the ¢ Colleges. For 2. The New Nesited ely by the y + hegtton, om _ 
ICAL COURSE of iwstRUorion in this IN- | Dame and address apply to Mr. Rens! er, 3 Strand. | number of Cop ee 
ON is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 


scribers. 
» A. — w 3. A List is distributed Aithed di on the Ist of every month, 
SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the ME vette! Atientent 6 Tan -Metropela fatwa ine™'Af.o. is published quarterly," ‘The New Quarterl monthe poe 
end on Saturda “+ the sist of July, 3 HEORiVE 4 PCr velowe coutigulty ~ oom Cad prepared to | containing an unbi of the Literature of the day. 


4 Subscribers is are aan with the utmost 
# OF as 0° thorough and practical pore ge ofthe the Professs ion are = ~- 7 ra Gerees of Gcbemsoton, be. omm bebodl tw anole deapatch. 
"i a © “= exiete, 186, Hooxsam & Sons’ at. 15, Old _— Piccadilly. 


HE COLLODION, FHOTOGRAFHIC| DART 7 of a CATALOGUE of USEFUL, 


F pHa ROTISING this PROCESS ‘ecus tnsravopiogs INTERESTING, and, VALUABLE SECOND. HAND 


. CRAWFORD (Suc- 
-street, London. If re- 
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week, 0 

gars of Attendance from Nine to Five. eo Co ie BOOKS. r ay 
e Vollege. | ment to ‘Photogenic Manipulation.’ R. J. BING M. oS sree wtoes y W 

In 2 P Price 1 Ie. each ; or by 1s, 4d.: the two Pi ouanee, ts 2. Dowding), $5 i Newgate sree, 

cloth boar Lx by post 3, aie ing the Bupplement, w quired oy peak 3 mp 











however, m CHOICE, USEFUL, AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 
uests cati Superior or pebes OLLODION, YROGALL ae 7 
Hesidence, 31, Regeavstrect. "™*°™*| all other ‘Materials and Apparatus connected with ‘the, P Phat. | JOHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes a, os 
Fete Art, y be obtai of the ease Kyicnt | @ E of SECOND- 
Sons, Foster-lane. London. BOOKS, containing 1,500 articles, at very moderate prices. 1 


; be had Gratis on application, or it will be sent by post on | 
JULI OLMES'S STEREOSCOPE.—A _maperer of four 
Beal ‘CULL. who had the honour and portable instrument, with Twelve Diagrai card, 0. 36, Soho-square (18 years in Old Compton-street). 
for Uae Uae Sie St tie at Cesk prog se comple This Streqaopeweapanie of devatoping al ens | FG BOOKSELLERS and, OTHERS. — The 
Nobility and Gen’ gentry that he gives Private J 1 | fully constructed under the immediate supe! — ence of Mr. Propri being abs toretire, wishes to DISPOSE of a very 
the ART of ILLUMINATED WRITI Holmes, and is not liable to prove injurious us to tiieyes. Post-office TARLISH D BUSINESS, hbour- 
,ORNAMENTATION.—~ 2, Norfolk-road, West- | orders sentto Mr. Frepericx Hoiwes, 15, Alfred-street, Bedford- the Strond. ws with all the Stock of valuable Books. Also 
_ Park. . wills receive immediate attention. Photographic Pictures. SE of the PREMISES, having five years unexpired.— 
on Vellum, Monograms, Inscriptions, &c, &c. also supplied on the lowest terms, Gold by all Opticians, Photo iculars ys to W. Wood 39, Iravistock street, Covent 
and Toy-dealers. Export orders executed. garden. 
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PRiVATE ASYLUM for the INGANE— 

EAT, FAIRFORD, pear ‘irencester, 
Glouceste cescrohire The abore. Establishment receives both MALE 
= a aeidie phen —F aie ae apply to Mxsans. Ives, 
the Proprietors, Fairford. 


ROY DON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 

WITH or eT een keine hon BE LET, im, the | 0 

Fat Ee ee te eet wap Diations and the old Onvuren. 

The Sitting-room is light and specious, and would make an ad- 
an ot hes oe "Private trance. Terms m 

ve a vate 
perm anency. A ‘Apply to Bera, Surrey Standard Uftice, 
Croydon. 


ITY STATIONERY WAREHOUSE._R. 
CLARKE'S Thick Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 
100; Full-size Note- te- Paper, 5 quires, 9d.; Foolscap, 6d. per ee 3 
every ‘and General Stationery cqnalis 
cheap ; Arms, Cres' 
ic, Orna- 


man ‘Coronet or — gtampet hon vi 

" of c ies at cost price.— 

mental 2 and Commercial’ Engraver, Letter-press, Copper — 
Lithographic. Printer and Account-Book Manufacture 

eg Be French ye oa, ae from 3d. oo by “Balaae, 

Du , Siie, G. CLARBE, 

‘Agency and Adv and ‘advertising gOffice, 2, i Finch lane, Cor Cornhill, London. 


THs Sh following BOOKS, forming a portion of 
he Library of a Cle’ rgyman resently deceased, are on SALE, 
Val B.SH = hg E, 10, - El-p place, ‘Holborn: =_Delphin Classics, by 
1 pete tee: urple calf gilt, very neat set, 0) 
aaelsi Schaeth. 67 vols. 18mo., calf neat, Lips. 1 1820, 4. 48.— 
oe sey ‘8 Works black letter, scarce, 4to., 1562, 31. 38. —Vision of 
Pierce Plowman, black letter, original edition, 4to. half bound, 
1550, 31. 38.—Camden Society Publi 
ment, 52 vols. 4to. cloth, with MS. Notes, 1838-51, 61. 
are pockets | Publications, 3 vols. 8v0. cloth, 1340, &e., 41. 108. 
re cient and Modern British Drama, 8 vols. r T &vo., ‘half calf 
gilt, Stier 1810-11, 31. 138, 6d.—Jewel’s Works, black letter, folio, 
calf neat, 2. = es erey word Publications, 57 numbers (35 hal. alt 
bound, 22 sewed), 1840-45, 4l. 4s.—Foxe’s Acts — tes by | 
Townsend and Catley, 8 ban my 8yo. cloth, . ae 108,—Archwo- 
logia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to ntiquity, | Vols. 17 to 34, 
= 1, Index and Catalogue, making 18 vols., 1 yy » Atos 12 vols. 
calf giit, very neat, remainder unbound, 1814-51 8s.—Vetus Tes- 
nentame - Versione Septuaginta Interp. edit J. Bretin erus, 4 
vols. 4to., calf neat, — 1730, 20. 2s. ares’ (Archd.) Glossary, 
4to., calf gilt, 1822, 22. 28.— Novum Testamentum Greeum Wet- | 
steinii, 2 vols. folio, caifneat, Amst., 1751, 51. 5a.— Poli Synopsis Cri- 
ticorum ~~ er ue 8. Scripture Interpretum, 5 vols. folio, calf 
neat, 1669. ‘almet, Dictionnaire Historique, Critique, Chro- 
nologique, = de la, Bible, plates, 4 vols. folio, calf, Paris, 1722, 
2. a le’s (Dr.) New Analysis of Chronology, &., 4 vols. oro. 
calf gilt, 1830, 3/. 38.—Virgilii — os b Heyne, large paper, 6 
vols, royal évo., russia, Li} buripidia is Opera Omnia, 
Notis Var., 9 vols. 8vo., calf uit, ie Giinag. 18 182 j orks of the 
British Poets, with Prefaces, &c. by R. eieeen vols. serena nee 
calf neat, contents lettered, 1795, 5l.—Oratores Attici, Gr. et La! 
cum Notis Keiskii et Variorum, curavit Dobson, 16 Rasen 8vo., cait 
gilt, lettered cont 4i. 108. esaurus Greeese, 
cum Glossaria Labbzei, 5 vols., and — Appendix. 2 vol ini, inl 
together 7 vols., re 1673-174 —British agazine and 
Monthly phe of Eccles. tm, 22 vols. 8vo., 
neat, 1532 to 1842, while edited by the late Rev. et Kose, 3i. . 
h March, 1852. 
° SELLERS OF OLD BOOKS.—The fol- 
owing Advertisement is inserted as an experiment, and 
in ine hope th cnet. though the Works wamhed are generally of little 
value, Booksellers will be so obliging as to look over —_ stock 
and, if they have a copy of any of the under mentioned, 
to send monies of it, and of the 7 nese, to Mr. J. Fraycis, i, Well- 
ington-street North, Strand, London. 
A Ositestion, of LETTERS on GOVERNMENT, LIBERTY. 
e CONSTITUTION, which appeared from the time Lord 
Bute was appoin First Lerd of the Treasury to the Death 
¥, Lord Egremont. 3 vols. [possibly 4), published in 1774 by 
mon, 
A Collection of esteemed POLITICAL TR gore. which appeared 
1764, 5,and 6. 3 or 4 vols. published 1766 or 7, by Almon. 
A Collection of “3 interesting POLI TICAL LETTERS which 
appeared in the Public Papers from 1763 to 1765. 3 or 4 vola, 
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Tinea, 1768." 
THE BRITON (a Periodical). 1763. 
THE AUDITOR (a Periodical). 1763, 


A Collesiion of all REMARKABLE and PERSONAL ray 


in THE BRILON, NORTH BRITON, and A 
ir TOR. + 1765. 
THE EXPOSTULATION: a Poem. Bingley, 17 
THREE INTERESTING TRACTS by SOHN WILKES. 


Almon, 1769. 
VOX SENATUS. 177 
TWO REMARKABLE LETTERS of N 
ReEnOroeh Te JUNIUS and THE 
A complete Collection of J UNIUS’ 8 LETTERS. Thompson, 1770. 
JUNIUS’S LETTERS. Wheble, 1771. 
WILKES’S SPEECHES. 3 vols. 


EONARD EIR C ~ 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON 
The Boston Book Trade Sales — place semi-annually ind dine 
and November, Co. “— i and tothe Wee! 
Sales of Books or re = ngravings, Paintings, a, 
are 








Sales ‘bp Auction. 
Rare, Curious and Interesting Collection of Manuscripts and 
) tograph Letters. 





Auwi 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


pactioneses of Lite: Property and We rks of Art, 
vf vortes. at thelr House, 3, W Wellington-stree "Stra - 
LD. March 19, and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 


A RARE, VALUABLE and INTERESTING COLLECTION of 


M RA ETTER! 

among which will be found Statuta Angliw, ab bas iLL. ad 
-, & fine Manuscript on Vellum— Laws and Customs of the 

Merchant a eae ooo ye on vellum—Roy: ran 
Le P f King James the First for 
RRIAG Cont RACT of Charles Prince of 
Henrietta Maria—EARLY MONASTIC CHARTERS 
wn Visitation of Y 3 County of Somerset, and other Heraldic Vo- 
fey ae ome = tee Manor < Taunton—Risdon’s Peritinerary 
of I illiam Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 





Voltaire, &c.— Musio— Royal and other Autographs, includ: 
that of Cardinal Beaufi ral h — 
ing et st of nearly 400 A: ‘Anse N rma an Charters, - _ cree, 


some INTERESTING AUTOGRAPH "LETTERS, 
qatar e Correspondence of the celebrated A Otho ati Nie 


0) 
RIA and JAN PE a ae 
avons of Gale deer PORTER with the Hminent and Lit 


A Valuable Portion of the Library of HENRY 
HU. 


DSON, Esq. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine 
Arts, rigs oo or A yf a ped seuss. 3, W ellington: reteent. 
Strand, on M Y, March 22, and three’ follow wing.6 ap ot 
noe reciely a PORTION of the VALU ABLE LIBRARY of 
RY H DBON, Esq., of gs os comprising Le Jardin de 
) a fine copy, and very rare—Bouchet (J.), Le Labyrinthe 





2 vote Temple de Pavey Renommée. Le “Gothic ue du 
5 wars, all in the G etter, 
[ vere, ras of great a —Alexis (G.), ASSE very 
rare—Le Chasteau de seg a fine copy of this rare one ranc 
M.), Le Champion des Dames, a rare Romance— (T.) 
roia Britannica, a beautiful copy—Le Mystére de la Passion de 
Nostre Seigneur, an edition of great rarity— Sepuemes (i pe. s 
Choix des Poésies originales des Troubadours, 6 vols. 
Musée Napoléon, 10 vols.— Dugdale’s (Sir W.) pasiertios of Ww = 


wiekenire ¢ the original Edition—Fraser’s (W. B.) Views in the 
Himalaya <4 Grindley’s (Capt.) Scenery, "Costu tumes, and 
Architecture of India, an original copy—Hamii ton’s(G.) Schola 
Italica Picture, Museum W ‘orsleyanuin, 2 vole. —Salt’s(H.) Views 
in St. Helena—Le Vergier d’Honneur, a fine copy of a rare volume 
—Worlidge’s Gems, &c.—Kare Italian Poetry and Romances, A 
very important and interesting Series of “eee illustrative 
of Architectural Antiquities, &c. in 8 folio vols. 

‘0 be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


The Extensive, Valuable, Important and Well-known Library 
of DAWSON TURNER, Esq. M.A., F.R.S. & 8.A., Se. 
\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, beg to an- 
nounce that they have received instruetions to SELL by AUC- 
TION oa very Extensive, Valuable, Important and Well-known 


Librar. 
DAWSON TURNER, Esq. 
eat of this important Library, which will comprise about 
fifteen days’ sale, are now preparing, and of which due notice will 
given. 


Now on View.—A Celebrated Collection of Florentine Anato- 
mical and other Preparations in Wax, formerly Publicly 
Exhibited in London. 

R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to SELL 

by AUCTION, at his Great Boom, 38, Kil pomest, Covent- 
arden, on TUESDA pom a re 2 for 1 o’e n Lots, A 
LOST VALUABLE ANATOMIC AL, PATHOLOGICAL and 

BOTANICAL MUSEUM of Pre tions in Wax ; including a 

Full-length Model of a Female, dissected, the che/-deewre of the 

celebrated Antonio Serantoni of Florence —three Full- -length 

Figures and numerous Specimens, illustrative of Morbid Ana- 

tomy, the productions of Professors mai and Kicci—a Col- 

lection of Models of Fruit, Comparative Auatomy, &c.—and the 
very rare Work Mascagni’s * Universal Anatomy,” with 














CMar. 6,’59 


Books in various departments of Literature. 
SOauorioN, at & BARRETT will SELL 


yYorio N, at their 
arch ie, me (ohiowing dag, au bs afer 14" MISCEAES 
Raots. COLLECTION of BOOK , comprising P ‘icart’s 


Ceremonies, 6 4 uncut—Camde: 

Gough, 3 vols.— Montfaucon’s ‘Anti uities, 7 vols—Poli §: 

Criticorum, 5 vols, vellum—Strype’s W orks, 10 vola—Lewis 

of Great Britain, coloured, 8 vola—Fost Hy Encyclopeedia of 

Antiquities, 3 vols.—Gil Blas, proof plates carte. 4 ~ 

Grose’s ~~ er, 8 be rer and Mant’s ? Bibl edition, 

3 vols. calf e: Curtis's Botanical Magazine, ba vole I a 

—Larduer’s “Cyclopedia, 40 — Burnet a, 

Poe = the Reformation, 12 vols. call Oxford editions—Annant 
3 vols.—British Essayists, 45 —Works relating to the 


Catholics, &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


2a —“seeewene | 
Important Collection of Paintings, formed with good taste, 
during a series of years, by a well-known Collector. 


OUTHGATE & egy od will SELL } 
AUCTION, at their Room Fleet-street, on MONDA' 
h ENI Vine COLLECTION 

rising veloc highly =r Works of 
od Ancient and Modern Masters, ae a M by 
rregzio, a very grand picture; A View — i> T by 
fichend Wilsons and a masterly Sketch by Rubens ; also som 
true Vendervel rveld 
e 


n’s Britannia, best edition, by 








A. bg od Kidd O'Connor 
c.8 ow Moreland R. Wilson 
Cro Fiobbema Neefs Vernet 
Gainsboro h H a Niemann Wouvermans, 

oS —— nee ‘orwarded tq gentlemen favouring S. & B. with their 
dress. 





Valuable Books, Curious MS., &c. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 


* hg : oe b averion, rs] Abeir Great 
Room Piccadilly, DNESDAY and three 
following wage A A CULLBCTION of VALU: BLE “ANCIENT 
and N B which are many valuable 


Works in ay condition “ana n fine old russia and moroce 
bindings; Pet i Liber Sententiarum, an early ang 
———— erobellialed, MS.; a Collection of Sea-weeds . ke. 

ill be sent on application, (if in the Country, on re 
ceipt of six ix stamape). 


Very Important Collection of Autograph Letters, a Collection 
of 35,000 Franks, &c. 

UTTICE & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 

ry Property, will SELL 4 AUCTION, at their Great 

Room. is, 1. Picoadill oR Ld ba | March 16, and Sve fete 

s, an unusual! nteresti Valuable Collection of AUN 

é APH LETTERS, in the =! reservation, amongst whie 

oreign Sovereigns, Noblemes, 








ow on view, and C. 
seller, Rue Hautefouille P Paris, « and of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King- 
street, Covent-garden. 


~ Extensive Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Ilus- 
trated Works, Church-street, Liverpool. 
a ESSRS. T. WINSTANLEY & SONS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on MON DAY, March 15, 1852, and five 
following cove, at 11 o'clock precisely each day, C. their eemats 
ema. y order of the Executors of the late Mr. T. WI) 
NLEY, an extensive COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and 
Ere HINGS by the Italian, Gorman, Flemish, Dutch, French, and 
English Masters—numerous English and Foreign Portraits—1mi- 
tation Drawings, zzotintos, German Lithographs— Variety of 
Prints and Portraits intel for Llustration—Uriginal Etchings, 
by pembrands, \ Waterloo, Albert Diirer, od several by Italian 
Artists—Curious an are Specimens of Early Woodcutting.— 
CHOICE and "SELECT DRAWINGS by Prov th Masters, pur- 
chased from the Collections of Sir Joshua ne Work Roscoe, Sir 
others, including th the Works of the Cele- 
Venetian and 
Minor Italian, Dutch, Flemish, German, French, and Spanish 
Schools ; and a few Modern Water-Colour Drawings by Englis! 
Artists.—WORKKS ON ART comprise Pilkington’s 's Dictionary ‘of 
Painters, illustrated with Portraits of the Artists and Specimens 
of their Works—B = 's Dictionary—V asari— i—O'Neil’s Spa- 
nish eg Pe y's Engravers—Millin’s Monumens Franco’ 
—Modern English, French, and Italian Works on Arts and Artists 
—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonnée—W orks of F useli, Opi Dares, and 
Sir Joshua payneide—Richard Wilson’s Studies an 4 
Wright’s Wilson—the Works of Raffaele, Deminiion, a 
sin, mm Uutline.—The ILLUSTRATED WORKS include “the 

stafford Gallery, 2 vols. large folio, handsomely bound—Pitture a 
Fresco del Campo Santo di Pisa—Strange’s Historical Prints 
Portfolio eer | the chief Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 

Plates to Macklin’s Bible—D’ Agincourt sur les Arts, 6 vols. folio— 
Guercino Drawings by Bartolossi— coy mg Holbein—Bow- 
te Historic Gallery— andyke’s 

ieads— Descamp’s Datcik = ieee Veritatis, Susie the 
Galleries of ae Sir John Leicester, and others—Baines’s 

Lancashire—Gilray’s Caricatures, and numerous Wor! 

The Collection may be viewed on Friday, the 12th, ond Saturday, 
the 13th March, when Catalogues may be had at Mr. Grundy’s, St. 
Anne-street, Manchester ; > aud at Messrs. Thos. Winstanley & 
Sons’ Office, Church- street, Liverpool. 


To Noblemen, Cutan, Picture Dealers, and Admirers of 
he Fine Arts generally. 
[MPORTANTand UNRESERVED SALE of the 
VALUABLE and pxreneys COLLECTION of PAINT- 
INGS of the late EDWIN PEMBERTON, Esq., of Grosvenor 
sbaston, Birmingham.—To be SOLD 
W. HOLMES, on the Premi: 
tors,) on TURSD WEDN 
DAY Wa ~ ar Te ond 19th, and on A rg 
NESDAY AY, and FRIDAY, che 23rd, 24 h, and 
Bt ood FEU he whole rt the MAGNIFICENT "GOLLEe 
PION of PICTUR ; comprising in number about 800, 


life-sized Coloured a. . 
es had of Mr. H. Bailliére, Book- 

















will be found those of English and 

and © Oliver A ay and his Adherent, 

Napoleon, his Family and Generals, Authors, Actors, My 

sicians, &c. &c., including Letters of the following, which v4 

a iy mentioned, on ee ~ their nord a rarity or 
it; viz, Addison, Lord Ba Bolingbroke, Ca 

Charles L., his Duke of 


Chapone, 
the nm ror Charles VE V.. Earl of Clarende 


others as King, t 
Clive, Cor 
coool 


Pope, Po Lay 
Philip La w. ae B. Tasso, Thmanee, Paul Veronese, 
oltai jashington, © Wolsey, Sir ey ‘Wren, 
his well known letter about building the Monument, Ed. ¥: 
fond? —— yo —_ as 000 ——- 5—W. Hie Ire 
and’s 8 speare Papers, the Author’s copy, wi umerous 
cimens of the Pseudo-original MSS.— Le Portrait Gallery, 7 
vols., extensively illustrated with Autographs—The Derwentwater 
Papers, 1675-94— Mackintosh’s History of sand, Original MS— 
ey’s* Madoc,’ origins MS.— Books from Lord Byron’ s Lil 
with MS. Notes—Original Deeds between Garrick, Sheridan, 
Lacy, relative to Covent Garden Theatre—numerous Albums and 
Se! s—Thane’s British Autography, 3 vols. 4to.—U’ 
largest paper, rivatel; printed — : ce 's Cate 
jargest paper, wit! ‘ac-similes, privately prin 
——— will 4 aa on sopliention, (if 4 the Country, @ 
x sta 


_ 

jogue, 
Catal 

receipt 0! 








Just published, price 1s 
(pPSERV ATIONS on the Effect of the CALI- 
FORNIAN and AUSTRALIAN GOLD: and on the 
a of continuing the present Standard, in the Event of 
Gold becom: 


jously depreciated. 
London: Thomas ‘Bumpus, 6 6, Holborn-bars; and Aylott é 


Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION. “of the 








EPISTLES of JAMES and PETER, - Definlts te Bulent 
ranslation,and an English Version of thesame. By HER 
HEINPETTER, Authes of “Rules for the Sense 
conve, in Ancient Greek Man pte.” 
& Co. 48, Pat ster-r 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 
Second Edition, just published, bound in cloth, price B 
VERY MAN HIS OWN TLER. oy 
: fyaee y RappIne, Author of ‘ The History and 
rm W 
— Levies: William Tees & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, _ 
st ready, in 12mo. price 5s. a new edition of the 
OETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN, cc comprising 
the celebrated Satirical and Hum 
the iti ight Hon, G. CANNING, ‘a, W.  SiPYOnD, be 
ERE, G. ELLIS, Esq., and other 
olitical eb characters. Tilustrated with Notes. hich 
y of procuring oo copies of this celebrated work, ¥' 
has never — surpassed i! it, . Humour, and cut tting 





Satire, te 
the 











| of Royal and other galleries on the Continent and in 

Particulars of the whole will be set forth in Catal to be 
had a fortnight prior to the sale (6d. each), at the Offices of the 
Auctioneer, 393, Cherry-street, Birmingham ; or will be sent to 
any of the Kingdom upon remitting 12 postage ae 
whole will be i. for view upon the premises on Ww 











whieh will be found | very choice specimens of Italian, Plemie made to 
Dutch, Spanish, nglish Se ools. i fine 1 2 gether f Toy Hh have induced him to issue a on revised 
Titian rae e C sa Vandyke — edition, with cxpienabers Notes. 
0 0 ‘oussin eronese vent-gard 
€. Dolei Rubens Dfestecs Galore Willis, Great Piazza, Co — 7 
1. de Vinei a Do Jontte R. Wilson nn published, in feap. 8vo. PA Y NAB D 
eggio Ruys urillo ” 
Domine ne Hobbima soagnaiettl Pyne, &. OEMS. By MARY M 
om. coo 
Ltiiae Vante a “A spirit of devotion, combined with a delicate preci” 
The well-known good taste, liberality, and acknowledged judg- | What is beautiful in nature, breathes Uno ee fm Chrome 
oe oe a pro rietor, matured as it wae me nen to “ Clear in and « liy musical in lan 
ing Of works 0: ren cate! LU 
superfluous. Many of the works Dave tan pananal Fay me guage and metre, and often ery happy = ching ho ie the 


aspect of a subject, or in the ary pe Tracefulness 
nted.”. a 


ideas are prese » 
“ We ha with a volume of poems 
large an ops of power Scaled ot with so mc deli em dient ecg 
or TET he bes 0! 
3 “ The bes! Palese inthe volume me exhibit power and re a | promise st 
if realized will give a a 








Thursday and Fri — the A 
each day punctually at 12 clock. a 


‘London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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FORTHCOMING NEW FICTIONS: 


nner 


THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS: 
AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


In One Volume. 
Il. 


THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’S: 
A ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON. 


By the Author of ‘ TREVETHLAN.’ 


In Three Volumes. 


[Just ready. 


[Nearly ready. 
1k. 


LENA, THE SILENT WOMAN. 
By the Author of ‘ K1no’s Cope,’ &c. 


In Three Volumes. (Immediately. 





Just published, 


THE TWO FAMILIES: 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF CHAPELTON. 
By the Author of ‘ Rosz DouGias.’ By the Author of ‘Pigvs.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


London : ; Suirn, ELDER & Co. . 65, Cornhill. 


AGATHA BEAUFORT; 


Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


In small quarto, (with Portrait,) price 12s. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher. 


New Edition, reprinted from ‘ Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography,’ with the addition of numerous Historical and 
Biographical Notes. 








Rivrinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and pena. sem 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S., 


Author of the ‘ Puysicat Arias,’ &c. 











This day is published, 


AN ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


CONSTRUCTED WITH A SPECIAL VIEW TO THE PURPOSES OF SOUND INSTRUCTION, AND 
PRESENTING THE FOLLOWING NEW FEATURES :— 
Enlarged Size, and t Disti of Plan—The most recent Improvements in Geography—A uniform distinction 


in Colour between Land and Water—Great clearness, uniformity, and accuracy of Colouring—A ready way of com: | 
es relative Areas by means of Scales—The insertion of the Corresponding Latitudes of Countries, Towns, &¢.— 


uo 





3 to Colonial Rossessions, &¢., by Figures and Notes—A carefully d and lete Index. 
Strongly half bound, price 12s. 6d. 





Il. 


AN ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


lnwhich the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the 
same Author. 


Strongly half bound, price 12s. 6d. 


Wi11am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





In crown 8vo. price 8s. each Volume, 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 
: BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


Vol. I. with Portrait and Vignette, handsomely printed in crown 8vo., contains NARRATIVE POEMS, 
* THE NEW TIMON,’ &c. 


“Avolume the peculiar and diversified interest of which induces us to look forward with some eagerness for its 
nm 


«, Will be universally acceptable.” —Britannia 
sf “ The admirers of Sir Edward’s poetic genius will heartily welcome the re-appearance of the choicest productions of 
ertile pen in a collected form.”—John Bull. 
¢ New Timon’ is acomposition which displays both beauty and power. It belongs to the school of Crabbe, and 
hot have disgraced the master himself.”—Literary Gazette. 
an keen, terse writing, a masterly discrimination of character, and bold expression in this poem. The design 
ties nd the author shows himself equal to a most impressive and spirited execution of it. There has not been 
~ et Writing in this special vein and manner since Churchill. We think that few will read our extracts without a desire 
‘more of ‘ The New Timon.’ "—Examiner. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








7 ~ Published this day. At fe 2p. , cuts by Gilbert, rice aa 6d, | hand- 


bound, wi 
Love A "REALL TY, Sor" “ROMANCE. 
A Story for the You 
By Mrs. THOMA S$ GELDART 
Author of * Truth is Everything,’ ke. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Will be published on Tuesday, price 1s. 6d. 
JAR AND INVASION; 


\ being Proposals for raising a National Force after the 
example of the United States, as the only means of effectually 
securing the Country against all hostile pases Rava hy 
“Ww. hen a strong man armed keepeth his palace his goods are in 
peace.” 
London : 








John C hapman, 142, Strand. 
“Pp reparing for publication, m, price, coloured, to Subscribers, 2 2s. 
e on 

HISTORY a INFU SORIAL ANIMAL- 
CULES, Living and Fossil; with Descriptions of the pBvedes, 
and ei ea i of ei stems of E a Dujardin, Kutsing, 
Siebold, ar - ers. = t several H ee 
By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq. MRI. 
fis ane. designed for MMicrosso ic Observers 
and Geologists, will contain a general rere e direotione for Pre yy 4 
curing and A unt 
structure, propagation, and relation to "the. ae kingdom. 
The Baeilaria (Diatomacea, Naviculacea) will be amply deseribed. 
Subscribers’ Names received only by 8. L. Straker, 162, Fleet- 
street, London. | 
New edition, #vo. cloth, price 48. ; or with Hartley’s Preface, 5a. 
GWEDENBORG on HEAVEN | end HELL; 
eing a Relation of Things Heard an 
SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
comeiste Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo, cloth, 
08, 66 
SWEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 
Sold for the Society for Printing = Publishing the Works of 
Swedenborg, (instituted in 1810,) and sent carriage free, by W. 


Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 





NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In Monthly P: ee peice as. ben bd be po eoanglated in 12 
rts 1, 


as | DICTI¢ INARY of ‘DOME ESTIC MEDI- 
‘E and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER 
THOMSON, M.D., L.R.C.S. Edinburgh. I}lustrated. 

This work is intended to be a coucise and ready book of reference 
in cases of emergency, either of severe illness or accident, in the 
absence of immediate medical assistance, and a safe guide in the 
dome ite management of slight ailments and of the sick room 

general ay. Also, a compendium of those sanitary principles on 
eich the attainment and preservation of health depends. It is 
the book of the ee Mechanic, of the inexperienced Mother, 
of the Clergyman, and of the Emigrant. 

** It is most clear and copious, and if wits oe it has begun, 
will prove the most valuable periodical of the 

8 Magazine. 

“ For Families and for the Clergy it will bea valuable guide.” 

Oxford Herald. 

“Intended for all classes, and giving promise of undoubted ex- 

cellence.”— Newcastle Guardian. 





London: Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 
LEBAH N’s WORKS. 


— 
Fourth Stereotype Edition, price §8.; with Key, 10. 6d, 
German in One Volume. Containing —A 
otes; 


Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with 
anda Vocabulary of 4,500 W ords synonymous in German and 


English. 
Price 63, 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 


struction ; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 


ee 68. 6d. 

The Self-Instructor in German. Con- 
taining—1, Dex Muruwituie (The Wag), a Comedy, in _ 
Acts, by Korzesur. Il. Der Nerre aus ONKEL, & 
in Three Acts, by Scuitter. With a Vocabulary and Hotes.” 


Price 3s, 6d. 
A First German Reading-Book. Con- 


taining— -Das Tauncuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Young. by 
Cu. Scumip. With an Introductory Grammar, — a 
lary, containing every Word occurring in the Tex 


Price 
Eichenfels, and Dialogues ; In What 


Manner Heury came to the Knowledge of G Goa; a Tale, by 
Cu. Scumip. With a complete Vocabulary, and Dii alogues, 
containing the mec Conversational Phrases. 


¢ 38. Gd. 
Peter Schlemihl ; wor, the Shadowless Man. 


By Cuamisso,. Witha V para and Copious Notes. 
Price 
Egmont: a Tragedy, ing ‘Five Acts, by GorETHE. 


With a complete Vocabulary. 
, Price 3s. 6d. . - 
Undine: a Tale, by Fougué. With Notes. 
Price 38. 6d. A ’ 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 


Scuitter. With a complete Vocabulary. 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 


Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lenaay’s Class Rooms, 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower- road, an, Sn 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; 
12, Norland-square, Notting Hill; 
and attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


For March. 
- —— | 


I 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vot. L 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 

** This work must take its place as an essentially satisfac- 
tory history of the United States, Mr. Bancroft’s style is 
original and national. It breathes of the mountain and the 
prairie. A strain of wild and forest-like music swells up in 
almost every line. The story is told richly and vividly. In 
his hands American scenery is full of fine effects. Steeped 
in the colours of his imagination, a thousand incidents, 
though dull before, appear now animated and pictorial. In 
his narrative all is movement. His men glow with human 
purposes—his story sweeps on with the exulting life of a 
procession.” —Atheng@um. 


Il. 


The COURT and the DESERT; 
or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS. 
3 vols. 


MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE 
in the LAST CENTURY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
[On Monday. 


Iv. 


The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM and 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
305. 


v 


The TAGUS and the TIBER; or, 
NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, and 
ITALY in 1850—51. By W. E. BAXTER, Esq. 2 
vols. post 8yo. [Just ready. 


vi. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited 
by A.SAYOUS. 2 vols. 8vo. 23s. 


vil. 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his 
PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
PAULI. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. F.S.A., &c. Demy 8vo. 

(In a few days. 


Vill. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


By SESTERTIUS HOLT, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ix. 


The INVASIONS and PROJECT- 
ED INVASIONS of ENGLAND. By E. 8. CREASY, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xX. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIARIESand CORRESPON- 
DENCE of the EARL of MALMESBURY. Edited by 
HIS GRANDSON, JAMES HOWARD HARRIS, 
EARL of MALMESBURY (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs). 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c., 2/. 25+ 


XI. 


MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA- 
RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—>—_. 


I 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’S 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BEN- 
TINCK. Fovurts Epitiox, Revised. 1 large vol. 8vo. 
15s. 

Il, 


The LITERATURE and RO- 
MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE; constituting a 
Complete History of the Literature of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Iceland; with Copious Specimens 
of the most celebrated Histories, Romances, Popular 
Legends and Tales, Old Chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and 
Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels, and Scenes 
from the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 


Ill. 


LORD PALMERSTON?S OPIN- 
IONS and POLICY, as Minister, DirLomatist, and 
STATESMAN. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. bd. 

“* A valuable addition to the historical treasures of our 
country.”—Standard. 

“*This work ought to have its place in every political 
library. It gives a complete view of the sentiments and 
opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been 
dictated as a dip] tist and stat ” 





Morning Chronicle. 
Iv. 


CANADA, AS IT WAS, IS, and 
MAY BE. By the late Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Bonnycastle. 
With considerable Additions and an Account of Recent 
Transactions, by SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.LS. 
2 vols. with Maps, 21s. (Just ready). 


v. 


HISTORY OF CORFU; and 
of the REPUBLIC of the IONIAN ISLANDS, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Lieut. 
H. J. W. JERVIS, R.A. 1 vol. with Dlustrations, 10s, 6d. 


vi. 
Mr. WARBURTON’S DARIEN; 


or, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 3 vols. 


Vil. ° 


KHARTOUM and the NILES. 
By GEORGE MELLY, Esq. Second Edition, Revised. 
2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 2is. 


**These volumes are as unaffected as they are pleasant, 
containing more pictures and conveying more information 
than many a Nile Book of greater pretension.”—Atheneum., 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


ADVENTURES of a BEAUTY. 
By Mrs. CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ ‘ Light 
and Darkness,’ &c. 3 v. 


Il. 


HEARTS AND ALTARS. By 
ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Ladder of 
Gold,’ &e. 3v. 


“Mr. Bell is so universal a favourite, whether as drama- 
tist, novelist, biographer, or historian, that his name is a 
password to success. ‘Hearts and Altars’ deserves to be 
reckoned among his best efforts."—U. S. Mag. 


Ill, 


THE HEIR of ARDENNAN; a 
STORY of DOMESTIC LIFE in SCOTLAND. By the 
Author of ‘ Anne Dysart.’ 3 vols. 


IV. 
EMILY HOWARD. By Mrs. Duntor. 


* A most fascinating work.”—Sun. 


v. 
RUTH GARNETT: an Historical 
TALE of the DAYS of CHARLES Il. 3 v. 
VI. 


The PERILS of FASHION. 


(Just ready). 


3 Y. 





NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


1 


HISTORY of GUSTAVUS Vag 


KING of SWEDEN. With Extracts TTespondeny 
Portrait. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. a 


2. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Continug 
Eater om 


3. 
SCHOOL SERMONS: Preached } 


the Chapel of Marlborough College. By MATHEW 
SON, D.D. Master. 8vo. WILKIE 


4. 
MODERN INDIA. A Skercu @ 


the SYSTEM of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. With some Acow 
of the Natives and Native Institutions. By GEORGE (ay. 
BELL, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. 168. 


5. 
POLITICAL EXPERIENCE of th 


ANCIENTS, in its bearing upon Modern Times. By R. 
TREMENHEERE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. vit 


6. 
A MANUAL of FIELD OPERA. 


TIONS, adapted for the Use of Officers of the Army. By LIZIt 
JERVIS-WHITE JERVIS, Royal Artillery. Post 8vo. 


7. 
LIVES of the FRIENDS and CO. 


TEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR CLAREND 
By LADY THERESA LEWIS. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo, 4% 


8. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND wi 


FRANCE UNDER the HOUSE of LANCASTER. Withe 
Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 8vo. 15s. 


9. 
The FIRST YEARS of the AME 
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REVIEWS 
4 Treatise on the Circumstances which Deter- 
mine the Rate of Wages, and the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes. 
Longman & Co. 


By J. R. M‘Culloch, 


Mr. M‘Culloch has not published any other 
hook which in the same compass contains so 
much sound philosophy, clear argument, and 
nod sense as this. It is a book at once for 
fhose who know little and for those who know 
much of the complex questions of which it treats, 
nd, read with care, it will be of great service 
o both parties. 

The problems connected with the proper re- 
muneration of labour and skill, and with the 
proper reward of those who employ capital, are 
among the most momentous of the great social 
lifficulties which the present century will in all 
ikelihood do more to elucidate and remove than 

ny that have gone before it. Every man of 
ordinary intelligence admits now that wages 

nd profits are results not to be settled by any 
pecies of Jack Cade legislation. It has become 
quite certain that as a general principle laws 
annot profitably interfere with either employ- 
ment or trade :—the extent and rewards of the 
first and the success or failure of the second 
must be left to the control of natural causes. 
With the evidence which we now possess, the 
admission of this general principle is no more 
o be avoided than the admission that the earth 
round and the sun a fixed body. But we are 

s yet only novices in the application of the 
principle to the involved and artificial arrange- 
ments of modern societies. Take an example.— 
Political economy demands above all things the 
fect freedom of labour—that labourers Should 

|, and capitalists should buy, the commodity of 
in any form and for any purpose that 

nay suit both parties. Nothing can be more 
fragably sound than this economical propo- 
ition. But what is to be done when we find 
if we carry our theory into practice we shall 
perpetuate such enormities as used to exist before 
he passing of the Factory Acts and the Acts 
hich regulate the employment of female and 
nfant labour in mines ? e answer is a short 
me :—we say at once, that, symmetrical as the 
theory may be, it does not meet the requirements 
of the case with which we have to deal,—we 

ll therefore adopt the line of common sense, 

nd be theoretically inconsistent rather than 
ractically inhumane. But observe the difficul- 
ies which this decision inevitably brings with it. 
Factory children and female miners are not the 
only classes of virtual slaves amongst us. Are 

here not the slop-workers and needlewomen of 
our large towns ?—the “chamber” tailors and 
hoemakers ?—the ballast-heavers, dock labour- 
and a host of other classes of labourers, 

ose occupations are as pernicious and pre- 
carious as, and whose wages are more appallingly 
usufficient than, those in the kinds of employ- 
ment to which we have referred? What is to 


istorial PC Cone with these other claimants upon our 


treet. 


ot ey and protection? Are they to have special 


ws, also, passed for the relief of the intense 
ries which they unquestionably suffer? That 


-B 4 serious question,—and, so far as it has yet 


ee examined and discussed, the answer seems 
0 be, that special legislation would be power- 
sto cure the evils against which in the in- 
~thees in question it would be directed. We 
nd that we must fall back upon the general 
nciples which we know do regulate wages 


idemployments. Although with the full and 


conviction that a considerable period 
elapse, even under the most favourable 





circumstances, before any general alleviation 
can take place in the condition of these miser- 
able labourers, so clearly is it apparent that 
human laws cannot reach certain forms of social 
evil that we must submit to the penalty which 
delay will not fail to bring with it. 

Mr. M‘Culloch treats in his first chapter of 
the proposition that “wages depend at any par- 
ticular period on the magnitude of the fund or 
capital appropriated to the payment of wages 
compared with the number of labourers” de- 
pending on the distribution of that fund. The 
words quoted are a clear statement of the doc- 
trine,—and the first chapter is a happy outline 
of the demonstrations upon which it rests. In 
few words, the labouring classes of a country 
may be well off in consequence of the separate 
or the mixed action of two causes. In the first 
place, if the fund or capital appropriated to the 
employment of labour should go on increasing 
while the number of labourers, or competitors 
for portions of that fund, remained stationary, 
the rate of wages would advance,—because 
capital would go in pursuit of labour. In the 
second place, if the labour fund remained sta- 
tionary but the number of labourers diminished, 
still the rate of wages, speaking generally, would 
increase. That is one side of the picture. The 
— side is equally clear.—The labouring 
classes of a country will be il off—first, when 
they increase in numbers faster than the fund 
for their employment increases in volume,— 
and, second, when they remain stationary in 
numbers and the fund diminishes. 

When, therefore, we hear of competition 
among labourers, and therefore of low wages, 
we may depend upon it that we shall find no 
sure remedy for the evil until we either—first, 
diminish the number of labourers, or, second, 
increase the fund which is to set their labour 
in motion. Stated in this abstract form nothing 
can be plainer or easier than these results,—but 
applied to practice we find ourselves at once 
surrounded by difficulties. Not, perhaps, that 
the difficulties are such as cannot be overcome, 
—but still they are so complex that it is by no 
means easy to see at what point or at what time 
it will be wise to leave them to the operation of 
the general law. 

For the last three or four years we have been 
enjoying in this country one of those blessed 
intervals of abundance during which we may 
take breath and survey our position with some 
degree of calmness. e prevalence of an ex- 
treme and almost general Cheapness as regards 
nearly all articles of food and clothing which 
enter into the consumption of the labouring 
classes, has in effect given us the same advan- 
tages as would have arisen from the sudden 
emigration of perhaps two or three millions of 
labourers, or from a sudden accession of perhaps 
thirty or forty millions sterling to the fund 
annually appropriated to the payment of wages. 
The effect Se been, that while probably in 
most cases the money rate of wages has re- 
mained the same, their real (or commodity) 
rate has been sensibly increased. As the history 
of the ae of modern States— 
comes to be better understood, a conspicuous 
place will be assigned to the influences of 

eriods of dearness and of cheapness. It was the 
~~ continuance of cheap years in the fifteenth 
century that first consolidated the middle and 

eoman class in England, and raised the labour- 
Ing poor from serfs into peasantry. Many writers 
have expressed their extreme surprise that the 
civil wars of York and Lancaster retarded in so 
feeble a degree the progress of this country :— 
and according to common historical rules the 
difficulty is formidable enough. There is, how- 
ever, a satisfactory explanation of an economical 





kind. Everything was cheap, the people were 
well off, and labour was perhaps the dearest 
commodity in the land. For example :—the 
wages of a carpenter would suffice to purchase 
either a lamb, four geese, half a calf, a gallon of 
wine, or a bushel of wheat. The seven years 
of dearth which closed the seventeenth century 
had more to do than is generally imagined in 
endangering the Revolution under King Wil- 
liam, and in crippling our efforts against the 
French Court. On the other hand, the remark- 
able period of abundance which prevailed with 
scarcely any interruption for fifty years, from 
1715 to 1765, may be considered as having 
established among our labouring classes that 
higher standard of respectability and comfort 
which has ever since kept them so far in advance 
of any other European population. It may be 
doubted whether Walpole would have been so 
long Minister if the price of wheat had been 
60s. or 70s. instead of, as it was, 40s. per quarter 
during the reigns of the first two Georges ; and 
it is certain that the rise of our modern political 
parties, founded upon principles as distinguished 
from the factions which under the Walpoles and 
Pelhams and Bedfords had been merely per- 
sonal cliques, is to be referred to the time when 
a long period of abundance had rendered the 
people strong, and the arrival of more difficult 
times led them to seek for relief from agitation 
against their rulers. We will not fall into the 
absurdity of contending that the causes affecting 
the daily comfort of the people to which we 
refer are sufficient to account for all the his- 
torical events which happened about the same 
time. The movement of societies depends not 
on the action of any one cause, be it ever so 
powerful, but on the complexity and conflicting 
operation of many causes, great and small, con- 
spicuous and obscure. Still, the effects of 
dearness and cheapness are only beginning to 
be understood. 

We agree with Mr. M‘Culloch in think- 
ing that those are scarcely the true friends of 
the working classes who advise them to enter 
into extensive enterprises where success is ex- 
pected from the co-operative a. At some 
future time, perhaps, more or less distant, 
trading societies on the co-operative plan may 
have better chances of a profitable issue than 
they have at present; but in the mean time no 
prudent and intelligent working man_ will 
seriously commit himself to schemes which 
hitherto have ended in almost universal failure. 
Within narrow limits and with great caution 
the associative plan may be tried, perhaps, 
at present, — but certainly as nothing more 
than an experiment. An alteration of the 
law of partnership, so as to introduce the 
commandite principle into our legislation, might 
even now be safely adopted; and we may fairly 
intrust larger powers and afford wider facilities 
to voluntary associations set up for purposes 
not directly of a trading nature. Still, our guid- 
ing rule for some time to come must be, to do 
nothing which materially weakens the present 
relations of labour and capital in this country, 
—that is to say, which materially tends to lead 
the working classes to look to anything but 
wages for their support, or which materially 
tends to induce capitalists to withhold their 
funds from enterprises in which the whole risk 
and the whole profit or loss remain with them- 
selves. This must be our oo policy, not 
because the present state of things is perfect, 
or likely perhaps to continue long without ex- 
tensive modifications,—but because we must 
scrupulously avoid every measure which would 
destroy the foundations of one great social 
arrangement before a new arrangement equally 
strong, equally well understood, and productive 
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of greater good, is ready to be substituted in its 
lace. 
" We differ from Mr. M‘Culloch in his esti- 
mate of what may be called the “commis- 
sion system” in the payment of labourers — 
using the word “labourers” in the most 
extensive sense. Mr. M‘Culloch thinks that 
the commission ~~ is necessarily of limited 
efficacy and application. By the commission 
plan is meant the arrangement under which 
any particular class of labourers are paid partly 
by a fixed salary and partly by a er 
on the work they do, or on the general results 
of the undertaking. On general grounds there 
is no objection to such a kind of bargain; and 
senstidy, where it is and where it is not 
expedient must be settled by the circumstances 
of each individual case. It seems to be very 
probable that the commission plan may be re- 
garded as the first really important step towards 
some more complete scheme of co-operation 
than has yet been successfully tried. 
Perhaps the two modes by which at present 
the condition of the labouring classes can be 
most directly improved are, emigration, and the 
improvement of their dwellings. A diminution 
of numbers only can raise the rate of wages in 
all those classes of employment where little if 
any skill is required. It is in such employments 
that the effect of the law of what may be called 
numerical competition is most constantly and 
most intensely felt,—and the speediest cure is, 
emigration. The colonization of waste lands at 
home would perhaps be as effectual; but that is 
a measure which as yet has not found acceptance 
with everyday met although philosophically 
nothing can be plainer.—Better houses are 
almost everywhere required by the — 
classes. We imagine that there can be hardly 
any doubt that while, during the last hundred 
years, the lodging of the middle classes has been 
infinitely improved, that of the poorer classes 
has become of a worse character. Formerly the 
poor had space if they had not elegance, now 
they have neither; and it is by no means a 
mere conceit to say, that the first element of 
civilization is a reasonable number of cubic 
feet of measurement for each human being. It 
would be a curious speculation to endeavour to 
ascertain how far the stability of some Eastern 
forms of society is promoted by the devastating 
fires which every now and then burn up the 
abominations of half a city, and enable the next 
generation to start as it were from a new point 
of physical existence. The Great Fire of Lon- 
don consumed the seeds of the plague, ruined 
the Fifth Monarchy men, and bequeathed to us 
a city of counting-houses, which, with a little 
pruning here and there, will give ample accom- 
modation to many a future generation of bankers 
and merchants. 
Mr. M‘Culloch recommends one measure 
which certainly ought to be adopted. He 
says, that during the last twenty years the 
poorer classes of England have suffered less 
from bad wages than from the influx of 
innumerable hordes of half-civilized beings 
from Ireland, who have snatched up every 
spare morsel of common manual employ- 
ment at a rate of wages totally inadequate to 
sustain the English standard of comfort and 
decency. It is the Irish immigration which is 
to blame for nearly the whole of our over- 
stocked employments; and that immigration 
should be stopped, or placed under some re- 
straint. The Poor Law in Ireland will do some- 
thing to abate the evil; and failing the efficacy 
of that remedy, others may be found. 
It does not fall within our province to refer 
to the recent strike among the operative engi- 
neers :—ourjudgment would be decidedly against 
the men, but not altogether in favour of the 


masters. Lamentable, however, as the conse- 
quences of that strike have been, we think it 
affords another illustration of the sound policy 
of the Acts, commencing in 1824, by which the 
old enactments against combinations have been 
repealed. Labour can hardly be said to be free 
where voluntary combinations for its defence 
are punished as penal,—and the faculty of using 
the power of combination for right objects and 
at the right time must be learnt by the working 
classes by experience. The factory labourers 
do appear to have pretty well acquired that 
knowledge, and we see the good effects in every 
part of our great industrial system as developed 
in Lancashire. 

We have not always the pave of agreeing 
with Mr. M‘Culloch, or of admiring what he 
writes; but on the present occasion we find his 
book at once interesting, sound, and useful. 





Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. No. I. 


Bradbury & Evans. 
Tuose of our readers who are yet under the 
memory of the periodical charm which they 
derived from the issues of ‘ David Copperfield’ 
—the last, and in our opinion finest of all Mr. 
Dickens’s works—may well be congratulated on 
the re-establishment of their monthly relations 
with him, of which the number now before us 
is the pledge and an instalment. Less, however, 
in the present case than in any other can we 
help them to anticipate from what has come 
under our notice of the various actors so far in- 
troduced, what are to be their future fortunes, — 
or how Mr. Dickens must of necessity conduct 
them through the intricacies of the action to the 
goal of the final number. This time we think 
the quidnuncs are thrown out. One broad hint, 
however, we can give those who have not read 
the first number of ‘ Bleak House ;’—and that 
should be enough, for it is rich in promise of 
powerful interest and abundant amusement. 
The leading influence of the piece is to be, a pet 
Chancery suit—a good, old, orthodox Chancery 
suit such as the genius of the late Lord Eldon 
was made to delight in—‘‘one of the greatest 
Chancery suits known”—“ itself a monument of 
Chancery practice’”—‘‘in which, every difficulty, 
every contingency, every masterly fiction, every 
form of paneer known in that Court, is re- 
presented over and over again,’’-—a suit such as 
‘could not exist’’ (as a solicitor in the cause 
happily expressed it) ‘‘ out of this free and great 
country.” Around this central motive the 
leading characters and minor motives are appa- 
rently to revolve—though in what orbits and 
relations we do not as yet guess. The principal 
dramatis persone are to be, we anticipate, 
‘* parties to the suit;”’ and out of such materials 
what passionate tragedy and sarcastic force may 
a pen like Mr. Dickens's evoke! Such a work 
is well timed, too,—and may fairly be counted 
on as auseful contribution to the cause of Chan- 
cery Reform. The cause of Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce will doubtless be a famous cause,—and 
take its future place beside the Common Pleas 
case of Bardell v. Pickwick in the Law Reports 
of Fiction. 
Mr. Dickens shall introduce our readers to 
the cause and the Court which nourished it.— 
“This is the Court of Chancery; which has its 
decaying houses and its blighted lands in every shire; 
which has its worn-out lunatic in every madhouse, 
and its dead in every churehyard; which has its 
ruined suitor, with his slipshod heels and threadbare 
dress, borrowing and begging through the round of 
every man’s acquaintance; which gives to monied 
might the means abundantly of wearying out the 
right ; which so exhausts finances, patience, courage, 
hope; so overthrows the brain and breaks the heart; 
that there is not an honourable man among its prac- 
titioners who would not give—who does not often 


give—the warning, ‘Suffer any wrong that 
be done you, rather than come here.” Who h; 
to be in the Lord Chancellor's court this m; 
afternoon besides the Lord Chancellor, the coun 
in the cause, two or three counsel who are never) 
any cause, and the well of ‘solicitors before la, 
tioned? There is the registrar below the Tudge, 2 
wig and gown; and there are two or three ‘ 
petty-bags, or privy-purses, or whatever they ma 
be, in legal court suits. These are.all yawning: & 
no crumb of amusement ever falls from Ja 

AND JARNDYCE (the cause in hand) which 
squeezed dry years upon years ago. The sho 
writers, the reporters of the court, and the repo 
of the newspapers, invariably decamp with the 
of the regulars when Jarndyce and Jarndyce ¢ 
on. Their places are a blank. Standing on agg 
at the side of the hall, the better to peer into thecg, 
tained sanctuary, is a little mad old woman jj; 
squeezed bonnet, who is always in court, from § 
setting to its rising, and always expecting some) 
comprehensible judgment to be given in her fayoy, 
Some say she really is, or was, a party to a mi 
but no one knows for certain, because no oneg 
She carries some small litter in a reticule which 
calls her documents; principally consisting of pa 
matches and dry lavender. A sallow prisoner 
come up, in custedy, for the half-dozenth ti 
to make a personal application ‘to purge hi 
self of his contempt;’ which, being a 
surviving executor, who has fallen into a state of om 
glomeration about accounts of which it is not 
tended that he had ever any knowledge, he is nota 
all likely ever to do, In the meantime his pro 

in life are ended. Another ruined suitor, 
periodically appears from Shropshire, and breaks a 
into efforts to address the Chancellor at the cloe 
the day’s business, and who can by no meansk 
made to understand that the Chancellor is legly 
ignorant of his existence after making it desolatefr 
a quarter of a century, plants himself in a 
place, and keeps an eye on the Judge, ready to 
out ‘ My lord!’ in a voice of sonorouscomplaint, 
instant of his rising. A few lawyers’ clerks and of 
who know this suitor by sight, linger, on the chanee 
his furnishing some fun, and enlivening the dis 
weather a little. Jarndyce and Jarndyce droneso 
This scarecrow of a suit has, in course of 
become so complicated, that no man alive kn 
what it means. The parties to it understand it leat) 
but it has been observed that no two Chancery lawye 
can talk about it for five minutes without coming 
a total disagreement as to all the premises, 
merable children have been born into the cau 
innumerable young people have married into ij 
innumerable old people have died out of it. 

of persons have deliriously found themselves ma 
parties in Jarndyce and Jarndyce, without kno 
how or why; whole families have inherited lege 
dary hatreds with the suit. The little plaintila 
defendant, who was promised a new rocking-bo 
when Jarndyce and Jarndyce should be settled, 
grown up, possessed himself of a real horse, 
trotted away into the other world. Fair wards 
court have faded into mothers and grandmother; 
long procession of Chancellors has come in and 
out; the legion of bills in the suit have beent 
formed into mere bills of mortality; there are 
three Jarndyces left upon the earth, perhaps, 
old Tom Jarndyce in despair blew his brains out 
a coffee-house in Chancery Lane; but Jarndyce 
Jarndyce still drags its dreary length before 
Court, perennially hopeless. Jarndyce and Jaméyt 
has passed into a joke. That is the only good 
has ever come of it. It has been death to mal} 
but it is a joke in the profession, Every Master 
Chancery has had a reference out of it. Eve 
Chancelior was ‘in it,’ for somebody or other, 
he was counsel at the bar. Good things have 
said about it by blue-nosed, bulbous-shoed 
benchers, in select port-wine committee after am 
in hall. Articled clerks have been in the habit 
fleshing their legal wit upon it. The last Lord C™! 
cellor handled it neatly, when, correcting 
Blowers, the eminent silk gown, who said that 
thing might happen when the sky rained pot . 
he observed, ‘ or when we get through Jarndyce ! 
Jarndyce, Mr. Blowers;—a pleasantry that pa 
larly tickled the maces, bags, and purses. 
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many people out of the suit, Jarndyce and Jarndyce 
has»stretched forth its unwholesome hand to spoil 
and corrupt, would-be a very wide question. From 
the Master, upon whose impaling files reams of dusty 
warrants in Jarndyce and Jarndyce have grimly 
writhed into many shapes; down to the copying 
derk in the Six Clerks’ Office, who has copied his 
tens of thousands of Chancery-folio-pages under that 
eternal heading; no man’s nature has been made the 
better by it. In trickery, evasion, procrastination, 
iation, botheration, under false pretences of all 
sorts, there are influences that can never come to 
The very solicitors’ boys who have kept the 
wretched suitors at bay by protesting time out of mind 
that Mr. Chizzle, Mizzle, or otherwise, was particularly 
ged and had appointments until dinner, may 
have got an extra moral twist and shuffle into them- 
selves out of Jarndyce and Jarndyce. The receiver 
in the cause has acquired a goodly sum of money by 
it, but has acquired, too, a distrust ofhis own mother, 
and a contempt for his own kind. Chizzle, Mizzle, 
and otherwise, have lapsed into a habit of vaguely 
ising themselves that they will look into that 




























































































































y to 4 sit outstanding little matter, and see what can be done 
10 one ¢ for Drizzle—who was not well used—when Jarndyce 
le which sland Jarndyce shall be got out of the office. Shirking 
ing of MME and sharking, in all their many varieties, have been 
prisoner sown broadcast by the ill-fated cause; and even 
yzenth ti those who have contemplated its history from the 
purge hi outermost circle of such evil, have been insensibly 
; a tempted into a loose way of letting bad things alone 
state of to take their own bad course, and a loose belief that 
t is not if the world go wrong, it waa, in some off-hand man- 
he is note ner, never meant to go right. Thus, in the midst of 





the mud and at the heart of the fog, sits the Lord 
igh Chancellor in his High Court of Chancery.” 
rom the Court of Chancery to one of its 
feeders, ‘‘the World of Fashion,” we will go 
for one more of Mr. Dickens’s pictures.— 

“It is but a glimpse of the world of fashion that 
we want on this same miry afternoon. It is not so 
unlike the Court of Chancery, but that we may pass 
from the one scene to the other, as the crow flies. 
Both the world of fashion and the Court of Chancery 
are things of precedent and usage; over-sleeping Rip 
Van Winkles, who have played at strange games 
through a deal of thundery weather; sleeping beauties, 
whom the knight will wake one day, when all the stop- 

spits in the kitchenshall begin to turn prodigiously ! 

is not a large world. Relatively even to this world 
of ours, which has its limits too (as your Highness 
shall find when you have made the tour of it and 
are come to the brink of the void beyond), it is a 
very little speck. There is much good in it; there 
are many good and true people in it; it has its ap- 







































































































































— ne pointed place. But the evil of it is, that it is a world 
“ ro wrapped up in too much jeweller’s cotton and fine 
_ a wool, and cannot hear the rushing of the larger 
nerited lege worlds, and cannot see them as they circle round the 
le plaintitem ™- It is a deadened world, and its growth is some- 
rocking og “mes unhealthy for want of air. My Lady Dedlock 
be settled, returned to her house in town for a few days 
a] hen Previous to her departure for Paris, where her lady- 
Fair wards thip intends to stay some weeks; after which her 
sndmothers; Movements are uncertain. The fashionable intelli- 
ne in andg _ says so, for the comfort of Parisians, and it 
ve beent hows all fashionable things. To know things other- 
there area "8; Were to be unfashionable. My Lady Dedlock 
rhaps, § been down at what she calls, in familiar conver- 
penne sation, her ‘ place’ in Lincolnshire. The waters are 
egal out in Lincolnshire. An arch of the bridge in the 
th before park has been sapped and sopped away. The ad- 
and Jama Pent low lying ground, for halfa mile in breadth 
ale good % a stagnant river, with melancholy trees for 
leath to ma ds in it, and a surface punctured all over, all 
very Master! tay long, with falling rain. My Lady Dedlock’s 
‘of it. Eve Place’ has been extremely dreary. ‘The weather 
or other, for many a day and night, has been so wet that the 
ings have Seem wet through, and the soft loppings and 
vous-shoed Prunings of the woodman’s axe can make no crash 
tee after dil hor crackle as they fall. The deer, looking soaked, 
“jn the habit Ye quagmires where they pass. The shot of a rifle 
ast Lord Its sharpness in the moist air, and its smoke 
sorrectiDg Moves in a tardy little cloud towards the green rise, 
said that suth ee oPPed, that makes a back-ground for the 
ained potal winds tain, The view from my Lady Dedlock’s own 
, Jarndyce inn is alternately a lead-coloured view, and a 
ry that pa jy YW in Indian ink. “The vases on the stone terrace 


Mthe fore ground catch the rain all day; and the 











heavy drops fall drip, drip, drip, upon the broad 
flagged pavement, called, from old time, the Ghost’s 
Walk, all night. On Sundays, the little church in 
the park is mouldy; the oaken pulpit breaks out into 
acold sweat; and there is a general smell and taste 
as of the ancient Dedlocks in their graves. My Lady 
Dedlock (who is childless), looking out in the early 
twilight from her boudoir at a keeper's lodge, and 
seeing the light of a fire upon the lattice panes, and 
smoke rising from the chimney, and a child, chased 
by a woman, running out into the rain to meet the 
shining figure of a wrapped-up man coming through 
the gate, has been put quite out of temper. My 
Lady Dedlock says she has been ‘bored to death.’ 
Therefore my Lady Dedlock has come away 
from the place in Lincolnshire, and has left it 
to the rain, and the crows, and the rabbits, and 
the deer, and the partridges and pheasants. The 
pictures of the Dedlocks past and gone have seemed 
to vanish into the damp walls in mere lowness of 
spirits, as the housekeeper has passed along the old 
rooms, shutting up the shutters. And when they 
will next come forth again, the fashionable intelli- 
gence—which, like the fiend, is omniscient of the past 
and present, but not the future—cannot yet under- 
take to say.” 

Of the lonely girl brought up by a harsh 
stepmother—and having not a friend in childhood 
but her doll—who contributes a portion of her 
autobiography to this number,—and of Mrs. 
Jellyby, who turns her attention to African colo- 
nization while her children fall down stairs ad 
libitum—we will say nothing :—for the very good 
reason that we feel we can speak of them more 
safely when we know what place Mr. Dickens 
means to assign to them in the movement of his 
story. 





The Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New 
World: Records of Pilgrimages in many 
Lands. By R. R. Madden. 2 vols. Newby. 

Paste and scissors have had quite as much to 
do with the composition of this work as the pen 
and pencil:—nevertheless, it contains much 
that is interesting, and displays both extensive 
reading and extensive travel. The author has 
been a pilgrim “‘in many lands ;”’ and seems to 
have made tolerable use of his eyes and ears, 
and of the other faculties with which he is 
endowed. He could hardly be expected to 
write on such a subject as the shrines and 
sepulchres of ancient and of modern times, in 
both hemispheres, without resorting to many 
anterior writers; but we were scarcely prepared 
for the very abundant use that he has made of 
them, and for the manner in which he has 
transferred to his pages all of theirs that was 
available for his purpose. In this respect he 
has had no remorse. In many instances he 
has cut out whole sections and chapters, and 
stuck them in just where he thought they 
were wanted. The mode in which he has pro- 
ceeded appears to be this: — he opened a 
commonplace-book on the general topics of 
altars and burial-places in all ages and countries, 
—and pressed into his service whatever he met 
with regarding them in his perusals and pere- 
grinations. Sometimes, indeed, we cannot even 
discover the connexion of the information 
which he supplies:—as, for instance, when, in 
his second ra he devotes a hundred, or 
more, pages to the history of the bishops, &c. of 
Jerusalem. We need hardly say that nearly the 
whole of this is second-hand information :—and 
our chief complaint against Mr. Madden is, 
that, from first to last, he has given too few of 
his own experiences and relied too little on his 
own resources. Now and then, he condenses 
scattered intelligence in a very useful way; and 
what is contained in the following passage re- 
garding the sieges and sufferings of Jerusalem 
would perhaps have to be sought in many 
volumes.— 

“No city in the world has been the theatre of such 





| wonderful events. No city ever endured such ter- 
rible catastrophes. The first capture of Jerusalem 
| we read of is that by Joshua, about the year of the 

world 2484: the second that by the people of Jebus, 
| after the death of Joshua: the third that by David: 
| the fourth that by Lesac, King of Egypt, who sacked 
| the city in the reign of Rheboam, 3064 a.m.: the 
fifth that by Joas, King of Israel, 3210 a.w.: the 
sixth that by the Assyrians, in the time of Man: 
about 3361 a.m.: the seventh that by Nabuchodo- 
nosar of Babylon, in 3436 a.m.: the eighth that 
again by Nabuchodonosar, in 3446 a.m., when the 
walls were demolished, the temple, palaces, and 
principal edifices committed to the flames: the 
ninth that by Antiochus Epiphanes,in 3886 a.m., 
when the restored city, under Zorobabel and Esdras, 
was again sacked: the tenth that by Judas Macca- 
beus, shortly after the former: the eleventh cata- 
strophe when Pompey let loose his army on its 
inhabitants, in the year of-Rome 690: the twelfth 
similar calamity when Herod of Ascalon took posses- 
sion of it, but subsequently restored much of its 
ancient magnificence: the thirteenth that by Titus, 
when the Divine vengeance made the Romans the 
ministers of its consuming wrath, in the year of our 
Lord 70; and all the scourges of war, carnage, and 
captivity, preceded by famine and pestilence, fell on 
the devoted city: the fourteenth signal calamity that 
which fell on the remnant of the Jewish people 
abiding in the ruins of Jerusalem, when revolting 
against the Romans under Barchochebas, the Jews 
were put to the sword by the Emperor Adrian, in 
the year 132, when all of their nation were inter- 
dicted the entry into the city of CElia, which Adrian 
had commenced rebuilding on the site of the ancient 
Jerusalem: the fifteenth capture was that by 
Chosroes the Second, King of Persia, in 614 a.p.: 
the sixteenth that by the Saracens, under the Caliph 
Omar, in 647 a.p.: the eighteenth that by the Greek 
Emperor Zimisces, some years prior to 970: the 
nineteenth that by the Fatimite Khalifes of Egypt, 
in 976: the twentieth that by the Soldjouk Turks, 
in 1071: the twenty-first that by the Fatimites, 
under Khalif al Moustali, in 1096: the twenty- 
second capture by the Crusaders, in 1099 a.p., when 
Godfrey of Boulogne was elected king of Jerusalem: 
the twenty-third that by the Saracens, in 1187 a.p.: 
the twenty-fourth by the Turks, in 1244: thetwenty- 
fifth that by the Egyptians in our own times.” 
—We have made this quotation the more will- 
ingly because attention has of late been so 
strongly drawn to the siege of Jerusalem under 
Titus. It has been stated that nearly a million 
and a half of Jews perished therein, or were led 
into captivity :—but this must be a great exag- 
geration, unless it could be established that the 
population of the city in A.p. 70 much exceeded 
that of our own metropolis at the present 
moment. 

It would be tedious to enumerate only a 
tenth part of the works which Mr. Madden has 
laid under contribution, from Herodotus—who 
is often and largely cited—to Worsaae, the 
latest of his authorities. In many instances 
what they furnish is valuable; but we must 
seriously protest against long quotations from 
books in the i of everybody, as well as 
against the prodigious slices borrowed from books 
in the hands of nobody. We could have spared 
the one on account of their notoriety, and the 
other on account of their worthlessness. The 
author seems to possess no faculty of selection. 
To use a homely proverb,—“ all was fish that 
came to his net”; and he did not often take into 
consideration whether what he caught was even 
applicable. Surely in a work of this kind we 
did not want a life of Sir John Mandeville, even 
if it were new,—still less when it is only trans- 
lated ; and the detailed histories of the Knights 
Templars and Hospitallers are exceedingly out 
of place,—and have little new information to 
recommend them. 

The author has been a traveller in at least 
three quarters of the globe,—if not in the fourth. 
He has visited the countries of Europe, Asia 





and Africa; and when he produces his own 
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acquisitions in the way of knowledge we feel 
much more obliged to him than when, in a too 
book-making spirit, he introduces the views and 
reflections of preceding writers. Of the former 
he is comparatively sparing,—but when he does 
speak in his own person we are well disposed 
to listen to him. Take the following, for in- 
stance, in which the writer adverts to the funeral 
customs of different parts of Africa.— 

“ IT have witnessed some of their funeral customs 
in Upper Egypt on the occasion of the death of 
Salt, the Abyssinian traveller, then attended by some 
people of that nation. Their general customs, and 
those of the Nubians, seemed not to differ mate- 
rially. The moment that death took place a great 
lamentation was made; a boy from Abyssinia, who 
was present, distinguished himself by the violence 
of his sorrow, raising up his long white garment as 
high as his hands could reach, shaking it, and shriek - 
ing fitfully, and in the intervals stooping down, 
grasping the dust and ashes, and letting them full 
slowly on the head. The Abyssinians are exceed- 
ingly superstitious and credulous with respect to the 
agency of evil spirits,_consequently, a host of ab- 
surd practices are observed in preparing for burial, 
and in following the remains to the grave. The 
custom of burying the dead in the earth prevails in 
every part of Africa. I have been in many coun- 
tries, north, east, south, and west of that great con- 
tinent, and have never known cremation practised 
by the African negro races. The burial of men, 
heads of families, in their own dwellings takes place 
among some of the Fantee tribe on the western coast 
of Africa. The practice of solemnizing the death of 
a man of any influence by several days’ feasting, 
drum-beating, dancing, drinking palm wine, pistol- 
firing, in and about the house of the deceased, is 
common in every country on the Gold Coast. This 
funeral carousing ceremony is called custom by the 
Cape Coast and Accra natives, among whom I have 
seen it. On one occasion, I assisted at the mournful 
entertainment of a merry widow, in commemoration 
of her deceased husband, at Cape Coast Castle. 
The quantity of gold worn on the person of the 
jolly widow (a woman of extraordinary obesity), and 
also on several of the attendants at this custom, in 
neck-chains, armlets, anklets, rings of admirable 
workmanship, was surprising.” 

We wish that we had more of this, and less 
of such matter as is to be found in the Dublin 
Penny Magazine and the Rambler :—and it was 
mere waste of time and space to transcribe the 
fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth as if they were 
authentic history. Mr. Madden gives the whole 
story of the landing of Brute, just as if it had 
never been contradicted and confuted. —We 
observed a few curious misprints; as, where the 
author talks of “‘ unveiling the arena of inner 
life,” and where he mentions a well-known 
romance as ‘ Ogrir le Danois.’—With con- 
siderable omissions, and a better arrangement 
of materials, original and selected, these vo- 
lumes might have been made very readable and 
instructive.—-The addition of an index is wel- 
come in a work so various and discursive. 





The English Writers of History: from the Ear- 
liest Period down to the Present Time—[{ Die 
Geschichtschreiber Englands, §c.]. By Fried- 
rich W. Ebeling. Berlin, Herbig; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

TueE compiler of this book some years since pro- 

jected, he says, ‘‘a complete History of English 

Literature,” and had amassed sundry materials 

for his purpose. The plan, however, having 

~ come to nothing, he has turned part of his notes 
to a less ambitious use; and here favours his 
countrymen with what professes to be a com- 
plete list of all our historical writers of any con- 
sequence. These he arranges in centuries; the 
names in each being placed in alphabetical 
order before the titles of the works for which 
they are mentioned,—sometimes with, but 
generally without, a word of information or cri- 
ticism. Thus, the list is not a just catalogue 





raisonnée; the comments being rare, and these, 
when given, both superficial and scanty. They 
are allotted without apparent reason, and observe 
no scale of proportion. Writers of high preten- 
sions are introduced in silence; while others of 
an inferior class have more than their due share 
of proclamation. The notices are of extreme 
brevity, except in one or two cases,—where 
space is wasted either on needless details or on 
matters that have nothing whatever to do with 
the subject of the volume. 

For this reason alone the work would be use- 
less as a guide to our historical literature: the 
information offered being too slender and frag- 
mentary for the student’s purposes, even if all 
that is given were of the best quality,—which it 
is far from being. The only "nga use of a 
compilation on this irregular plan would be for 
reference as to a complete list of authors. A 
mere enumeration of names and titles properly 
dated, if sufficiently full and correct, would 
have a certain, though but a subordinate value. 
But Herr Ebeling’s series, as we have said, will 
not pass muster under any literary standard 
whatever, even as a fair catalogue or index 
librorum. 

It would be wasting time to examine all its 
defects; we shall merely point out so many as 
will suffice to justify a positive censure. This 
may be done without reserve in the case of an 
author who advances with an air of self-satis- 
faction to his task, and who, in the course of it, 
deviates from its proper line for the sole plea- 
sure, apparently, of aspersing what he evidently 
knows little of—the condition of learning in 
this country. A writer who takes rude liberties 
with others has no claim to indulgence,—and 
must be prepared to hear his ignorance, his 
negligence, and his mistakes called by their 
plainest names. 

The opening centuries, for which the re- 
search of real scholars, like Lappenberg, has pre- 
= the material, are pretty well filled up. 

rom the period of the Reformation, as soon as 
the compiler has to rely on his own industry, 
the faults of his work begin to appear; and 
after the sixteenth century it is a mere tissue of 
imperfections, errors and trivialities. First, as 
to serious omissions.—There are wanting in the 
list the following names:—Stow, Foxe, Strype, 
D’Ewes, Winwood, Welwood, Sir M. Hale, 
Ludlow, Rymer, Ralph, Middleton, Nich. Lard- 
ner, Harris, Pinkerton, Harte, Whitaker, Hawks- 
worth, Godwin, Gen. Lloyd, Brodie, M‘Crie, 
Fynes Clinton, Kemble, Hughes, Lodge, Nico- 
las,—to say nothing of the writers of the ‘ Uni- 
versal History,’ and a host of minor names. In 
the “historical collections’’ the blanks are no 
less conspicuous. After inserting Rushworth, 
the editor cannot plead restriction to original 
authors as an excuse for overlooking the Thur- 
loe, Hardwick, Somers, Lockhart, Maséres, and 
other necessary bodies of authentic documents, 
—the existence of which, if he knew, he ought 
to have made known to all who may consult his 
catalogue. 

That his omissions in these and in less im- 
portant cases are not the effect of a severe 
choice, is proved by the insignificant books that 
he has cited,—many of which, of recent date 
especially, might well have been suppressed by a 
strict judgment. There can, for instance, be no 
apology for leaving out Johnson's ‘ Lives of the 
Poets’ after naming Cibber’s;—for taking up 
Guthrie, Vaughan, Coote, and Cattermole, and 
passing over Mrs. Macaulay, Priestley, Planta, 
and Hazlitt;—for naming Lord Dover, forget- 
ting Lords Nugent and John Russell. Not only 
is caprice shown in the selection of historical 
writers, but others are introduced, with books 
that give no title to an entry among them,— 
such as Cumberland’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Drake’s ‘ Shak- 





speare,’ Churchill's ‘ Mission Life,’ Jones 
‘Welsh Music,’ Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Li, 
raria,’ Canning’s Speeches, Borrow’s ‘ Zincali’ 
—works which no definition of history, as, 
special class of literature, can admit.  Seleg. 
ness, therefore, is no plea for the defects of th 
list in any of the points already noticed; whik 
nothing could excuse the absence of nama 
which all belong to works of a certain impor. 
ance, many to productions of absolute necessity 
to the student. 

It is also a serious fault in any one who 
fesses a liberal knowledge of English history 
to slight the pieces in that department which 
are stamped with the highest names in our lit. 
rature. No scholar would forget to illustrat, 
his catalogue with the names of Locke, Sj 
Isaac Newton, Defoe, Swift, and Bolingbroke: 
all of whom, in virtue of strictly historical 
formances, have right to a place there as well» 
More, Bacon, or Milton. But even unlettere 
foreigners will be surprised to find not a si 
title of Walter Scott's, in a list which has made 
room for Jesse, Howitt, and O'Neill Daunt, 

So much for the blanks. In the case of sever} 
writers who do appear, some only of their works, 
and those usually the least considerable, have 
been discovered by the compiler. Carte’s ‘ Dukes 
of Ormond’ are here, but neither of his Histories, 
Of Bulstrode Whitelocke (misnamed M. White. 
lock), one series only of the ‘ Memorials’ ap- 
pears. Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History’ s 
wanting :—and so on. But the worst of all th 
cases is Southey’s. The ‘ Lives of the Admirals 
is the only title by that author described in the 
compiler’s list; and there is not a syllable addet 
to hint the existence of other and greater his 
torical compositions! After a critique, of half 
a line, on the ‘ Admirals,’ Herr Ebeling begins 
to expatiate on the Laureate’s Poems ; and fills 
seven pages and a half chiefly with mere ex 
tracts from ‘ Roderick,’—got up, no doubt, for 
use in the abortive Essay on General Liter 
ture, and utterly out of place here even were 
they not taking up the room due to the author's 
Histories. In another instancé, only, a like 
absurdity is committed,—in respect, however, 
of a name unknown among the historians. Seven 
pages are expended on the poems of James 

flontgomery; who, for the sake of these, is 
pressed into the historic ranks on the strength 
of his little biographies of foreign men of letters. 
These hors-d'ceuvres are the more distasteful, 
inasmuch as all the historic commentaries ate 
— meagre; and many superior names a 

egrudged even so much as a word of remats. 
Bare titles only are given in the cases of Alison 
Tytler, Thirlwall, Napier, &c. Hallam gets 
but a few lines. Four-fifths of the two pages 
bestowed on Gibbon are wasted on politicd 
gossip, that has no due.relation to his pri 
work. Not one author, indeed, has so much 
letter-press as would suffice for a common dic- 
tionary notice. To Robertson, it is true, ten pages 
are allotted; but eight of these are filled with 
the names of his Spanish authorities,—the his 
torian himself being superficially discussed in 
the remaining two. It is needless to pur 
this examination further. Enough has beet 
shown to condemn the catalogue as a bad one, 
by whatever standard it may be tried,—whethe! 
a. literary rank, adherence to a givel 
ine, common bibliographic precision, oF #) 
other rule of design or workmanship, be ™ 
garded. ‘ 

Nor are positive errors wanting. Putnam 
(whose ‘ American Facts’ are not historical) and 
Prescott are passed off, for instance, a8 
lish authors. The bulk of the letter-press co 
sisting of titles, there is, of course, little oppo 
tunity for error except in these ; but where of 
occasions arise mistakes spring up with * 
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S—__—_—_—__ . 
Take, for instance, the case of the two Milners. 
‘The History of Winchester’ (written by John) 
js ascribed to Joseph; and nothing is said of 
the ‘Church History’ by the latter. Of minor 
errata or misprints, such as John Adolph for 
Adolphus, Kneightley for Keightley, &c., it is 
not worth while to transcribe the list. But a 
single entry must be translated, as a specimen 
of something curious in misdescription,—sug- 

ting a presumption that the compiler describes 
books which he has not, seen, and authors of 
whom he has no personal knowledge.— 

Richard Fox [Lord Holland], nephew of the cele- 

brated James Fox (sic), born 1773. Of his writings 
may be named, ‘ Account of the Life and Writings 
of Lope de Vega. London, 1806.’ ‘The History of 
the Reign of James II. London, 1808.’ 
—For the sake of German readers only will it 
be necessary to say that Lord Holland (Henry 
Richard), nephew of Charles James Fox, was 
not the author of the ‘ History,’— which is a post- 
‘humous fragment, composed by his ‘‘celebrated”’ 
ancle. 

Another extract, from the notice of Laud, will 
show the measure of the compiler’s fitness to 
judge of English history.—* Laud,” he says, 
“was no less remarkable as a zealous patron of 
learning, than as the liberal protector and de- 
fender of the Nonconformists.” (!!!)—This ver- 
sion of the proceedings against Prynne, Bastwick, 
Burton, Leighton, and others, and of Laud’s 
High Commission and Star Chamber doings 
generally, is certainly an original one. The rest 
of what is said of the prelate, if less flatly absurd, 
betrays equal ignorance of the real position of 
the man, of his character, and of the true nature 
of the grievances which the English Commons 
resented. 


Herr Ebeling’s — to modern, is on a par 
with his understanding of old, — a. 
it ing in Mr. Babbage, with the ‘ Reflec- 
- = lpia gla aeh of Science,’ &c.—reflec- 
tions, by-the-bye, having no particular regard to 
history—in order to pin upon him and his book 
asplenetic and essentially false caricature of the 
state of mental culture in this country. How 
far the writer is himself qualified to pronounce 
on this or any other subject requiring a know- 
ledge of English learning has been sufficiently 
shown already. But even had he the ability in 
which he is deficient, its excursions in this direc- 
tion would have been out of place here. As it is, 
he does ill what would have disfigured a work 
like this however well done. Mordet edentulus. 

It remains only to add, that among the curi- 
asities of the book is an ag of thirty pages, 
containing a transcript of the Divinity Exami- 
nation Papers used in a Manchester Dissenting 
College,—a supplement drier, indeed, but no 
more suited to its place, at the end of the History 
writers, than lines from ‘The Last of the Goths’ 
and Monodies on ‘the Rev. Mr. Spenser’ are 
in the midst of them. After this strange docu- 
ment comes, finally, a supplementary List of 
Authors, whom the compiler seems to have dis- 
covered while the book was going to press. 
Among these are, Sir John Hawkins (‘ History 
of Music’) and Watson (‘ Life of Philip the Se- 
cond’—the fragment on Philip the Third is not 
named). Thus, the volume is closed in a style 
in keeping with the rest of the performance. 

We gladly turn from it, with a word or two for 
the sake of our Continental readers. They may 
be informed, that after the early centuries, in 
which the compiler follows men more learned 
than himself, the book in no single respect ful- 

its promise ; and that it will deceive those 
who resort to it for any practical view of the 
Historic Literature of England. It omits indis- 
pensable items. Of those which it cites, many 
are defective in essential particulars,—many are 


thrust in, to the exclusion of others which had a 
prior claim to notice. Large spaces of the volume 
are filled with odds and ends, of slight value in 
themselves, and mere nuisances where they are 
now placed. The original matter bearing on the 
proper topic of the book is meagre, incoherent, 
pretending, and at times perverse.—In short, as 
the book has nearly every fault that a biblio- 
graphical summary can exhibit, the author may 
be allowed to say that, “as regards its design 
and contents, there is no work of the kind, so 
far as he knows, that can be placed beside it.”’ 
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Wynville ; or, Clubs and Coteries: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘The Age of Pitt and Fox.’ 

3 vols. Skeet. 

THE new novel is evidently by a new novelist. 
That such is the case, is suggested not less by 
the merits than by the defects which both lend 
an air of originality to‘ Wynville.’ On almost 
every page we find the mark of untrained, if 
not untried, powers—the freshness, vivacity, 
and genuine enthusiasm of an unworn mind. 
But in the laying out of the story—in the 
assignment of motive to character—and in the 
attempt to trace the dawn, developement, and 
triumphant progress of human passion—we have 
here the hasty and uncertain hand of a scholar 
rather than the bold, vigorous, and simple 
touches, natural yet forcible, of a master in the 
craft of novel odin. Nor can we find in this 
work, amid the brilliancy of its occasional pas- 
sages, some of the first requisites of a successful 
novelist. Though the writer exhibits knowledge 
of the world, we fancy he knows but little of 
life. His power of seizing and analyzing 
character is great,—but we conceive of him 
as of one who is almost a stranger to the 
passions :—his surest appeal is to the intellect; 
there he seldom fails to create an interest in his 
theme. Sometimes he raises himself into excite- 
ment, brilliancy, and epigram,—but he never 
moves the pulse or warms the heart of his 
reader. Neither smiles nor tears come at his 
bidding. He makes the hero of his tale talk 
love as he would make him talk of books or 
politics, in pointed sentences, clear and ringing 
as rhetoric can renderthem. Even the heroine 
fails to interest. She is not a woman, but a 
character; instead of flesh and blood, thrillin 
veins and human passions, she is endowed wit 
fine qualities, creative powers, and an iron will. 
The lady is in truth somewhat of an anachronism 
and an inconsistency. For a successful culti- 
vator of the romancer’s art, this writer also lacks 
the warmth, joyousness, and elasticity which | 
are diffused over a subject by an imagination of 

reater poetic wealth. The atmosphere in which 
his agents live and move is cold and intellectual. 
His constructive faculty, too, appears weak 
and irregular in its action. Some of the best 

oints of his story are hurried over in unartistic 
acne of his leading incidents involve 
great imapuobability, —end the march of the 
narrative, if narrative it can be called, is often 
needlessly interrupted. Nor is his style the 
best adapted to this particular form of compo- 
sition. It is sharp, pungent, and antithetical ; 
but therefore wanting in flow, grace, and 
copiousness. 

We dwell on these matters at some length 
because we regard the author of ‘ Wynville’ as 
no common writer. Our observations show 
that we consider his book as remarkable on 
other grounds than that on which its direct 
appeal to public attention is based—on the fact 
of its being a character novel, in which living 
celebrities, political, literary and ecclesiastic, 
are soeehel with equal freedom and cleverness. 
The writer's real strength lies in portraiture. 
Were he to devote himself to this task we have 





misdescribed. Some, not properly historic, are 


of pen-and-ink portraits of English notorieties 
equal in point, vividness, and finish to those of 
La Gueronniére in France. 

The author of ‘Wynville’ dwells but a 
moment on the threshold of his subject. After 
a few autobiographical particulars he dashes in 
among the “Clubs and Coteries,”—very much 
forgetting his hero in the crowd of characters 
taken up and described. A peculiarity of this 
book as compared with Mr. Disraeli’s political 
novels is, the licence assumed in bringing the 
men of the time forward in their own names— 
or in names so thinly disguised as to make it 
look like an affectation to write Viscount Pal- 
larston, Lord John Rowland, or Barrington 
Mackenzie instead of copying them correctly ce 
the Court Guide. Sometimes the portraits are 
a by the writer —or rather the auto- 

iographer,—but they are frequently sketched 
by the characters themselves. us, Lord John 
Rowland contributes the following mordant 
sketch of Viscount Pallarston.— 


“ Amongst the pupils of Mr. Canning who were 
inclined to support reform, Viscount Pallarston was 
in some respects the most remarkable, from his union 
of many qualities not often found together. He 
possessed many accomplishments, enabling him to 
fill with effect a leading department of affairs. His 
reputation with the country in those days was not so 
high as it deserved, for in the early part of his career 
he sacrificed too much to social enjoy:nent, being 
proficient in those graceful pursuits which impart 
more polish to the person than power to the will. 
But his nature was too masculine to sink beneath 
the flowery bondage of fashionable life, and applying 
to affairs he took them for his pastime. Po 
with both sides of the House of Commons, bold 
without bitterness, at once affable and vaunting in 
his port, he could alternately conciliate or command 
as exigency required. With the advantages of 
official experience, he had also some of the main 
qualities requisite for power. Like more than one 
of his contemporaries, he had acquired from Dugald 
Stewart's teaching a certain largeness of thought, 
enabling him to look beyond precedents on the 
official file, and making him understand and some- 
times sympathize with those broad social impulses 
which burst beyond traditional routine. As fluent 
in the cant of diplomacy as if he had lisped it from 
his cradle, he could as a debater sail near the wind 
without committing himself to any tack, like one 
bred in the old Pittite school. His secretarial apti- 
tude was undoubted, for he had been connected all 
his life with office—having served under Portland, 
Perceval, Liverpool, Canning, and Wellington,—all 
being ministers of transitional Toryism. He as 
much liveliness of fancy as is requisite for decorating 
a parliamentary harangue. He could sparkle with 
vivacity in a style that scintillated, but never flashed 
with the fire of genius, and was conversant with all 
the arts of compilation and selection necessary for 
parliamentary speaking. Then, his fine presence, 
his buoyant animal spirits, with his undoubted man- 
liness, excellently sustained him before a popular 
assembly like the Commons. The wear and tear of 
public life, the pangs of ambition, the toil of com- 
petitorship, never soured him into moroseness, or 
parched him into a mere thing of formula, like a 
hardened hunter after power. Though his thinking 
was never original or profound, he could spice his 
common-places with so much piquancy, and dress 
up parliamentary platitudes with so much sounding 
rhetoric, and then rattle off his concerted pieces with 
such swashing spirit, that he would deceive political 
novices into the idea that he was a genius! Wanting 
a high moral purpose, he was only a desultory 
patriot, and was more calculated to attain present 
notoriety than posthumous renown. On the whole, 
he was a man fitter to head a faction than rule a 
nation ; for though, aided by opportunities and the 
providence of events, he might make or break minis- 
tries, he was not of an order of spirits that overwhelm 
and establish empires. If troublesome, the policy of 
the Sovereign to such a man would be suggested by 
the Pallarston family motto being read conversely, 
as, ‘ Frangi, non flecti’; for it is a testimony to the 





little doubt that he would be able to produce a set 


moral order of nature, that it is more easy to crush 
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than to cajole the statesman too enamoured of— 
himself! Such a man always wants the sympathies 
of others to make him formidable in his fall.” 

Of Lord John Rowland we have more than 
one sketch in these volumes,—but not a full- 
length portrait. In the following — he 
is described, partly by Wynville and partly by 
Maclaurin (Sir James Mackintosh),—but the 
accuracy of the picture must be judged of by 
the reader himself.— 

“T was anxious to meet Lord John Rowland, as 
he was greatly cried up in the coteries; and the cir- 
cumstances of his rising abilities and his connexion 
with an illustrious house of the peerage, gave his 
opinions a consequence which could never have at- 
tached to them except for his adventitious advantage 
of high birth and a great historic family. He had 
at that time been generally looked upon asa decided 
failure in the House of Commons. Several speeches 
of his had failed to move the House with applause 
of one who had many claims on its kindly regards. 
The speeches were short and sententious, and read 
like carefully conned essays; they were neatly 
worded, and occasionally sparkled with epigram, but 
they were not of that order of eloquence which fas- 
cinates and carries conviction. Yet there were per- 
sons who even then, and Maclaurin was amongst the 
number, deemed it probable that the day would come 
when the fortunes of the Whig party, and perchance 
the interests of the empire, would hang on the re- 
solves of that disregarded noble and neglected essay- 
ist—that ambitious and yet feeble speaker—who was 
then sneered at in the clubs, and scoffed at when his 
name was mentioned in common with the great poli- 
tical celebrities of the time. * * I was introduced to 
Lord John Rowland, and my very first feeling was 
that of extreme disappointment. I felt at once dis- 
posed to join with those who scoffed at the idea of 
such a man ever becoming the leader of the Com- 
mons of England, or a prime minister of the British 
empire. But after a little while, I changed my first 
opinion, and felt that there was unmistakeable force 
of character in that defined outline of the face—that 
well-chiselled mouth with its finely cut lips, around 
which a slightly sarcastic smile played at times, 
while in the searchingly inquisitive glance of the eyes 
there was intellectual power and vigour of will. In 
short, I thought, on looking at the young nobleman, 
of Dryden’s lines on Shaftesbury :— 

A fiery soul which working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed its tenement of clay. 


Lord John Rowland seemed then in very poor health, 
his cheeks were sunken, his face pale, and he had a 
short phthisical cough; certainly in appearance, he 
was the very last person that any one would suppose 
was destined 
The applause of listening senates to command. 

We were now at the dinner-table, and Lord John 
began to display his mental character in a way that 
rivetted my attention. His conversation was most 
interesting in its kind, though that kind was neither 
brilliant nor profound; his memory seemed stored 
with a variety of curious facts, which threw light in 
various directions on society. Sometimes it was a 
story showing the mercantile value of certain popu- 
lar works, and he would cite for his informant, a 
bookseller in Paternoster-row; or perchance he would 
mention some commercial anecdote, which he had 
learned from a Russian merchant; or some personal 
history which he had from the proprietor of a lead- 
ing newspaper. His facts were happily selected, and 
told in a pithy, unpretending style, occasionally dis- 
missed from the company’s notice, with a short tren- 
chant aphorism.” 


Sir James Mackintosh is here introduced as a 
- painter of men,—a character in which he 
id not greatly excel. Most of the characters 


in the novel are set to talk; and although the 
writer has but little dramatic faculty, and thus 
fails to impress the strong individuality of the 
world on his various speakers, the tone never 
falls below a certain level of dignified conversa- 


tion. Mackintosh’s talk must have been some- 
what different—we do not say better—than that 
here put into his mouth: less pointed, senten- 
tious and antithetical, but wider in its range of 
topic and illustration, and more guarded in its 


judgments of living men. Let the reader, for 
example, compare any of the group of portraits 
at the opening of his History of England with 
the following supposed drawing by the same 
hand of Barrington Mackenzie.— 

“Our friend Barrington Mackenzie meditates 
one day writing the history of England, and he could 
fill every chapter with gorgeously coloured portraits, 
much in the style of the picture of Chatham you 
allude to.’——‘ Barrington Mackenzie has most extra- 
ordinary powers; but I doubt the substantiality of 
his genius, and I am sceptical about his possessing 
the higher order of the thinking faculty. His powers 
are very extraordinary of their kind; his talent is 
dazzling; but he often dazzles to delude. Has he 
seriousness and gravity of character? Is his life 
exalted by a lofty moral purpose? Is he of that 
august and lofty order of spirits, who contemn pre- 
sent superiority, and toil for posthumous and honestly- 
earned fame? It strikes me that he is a rhetorician 
of the first class in his literature, rather than a gifted 
and original thinker, as in Parliament he shows that 
he is more of a declaimer than a debater. He uses 
strong and brave words, but would he do strong and 
brave deeds?’—‘I think that you are unjust, Sir 
Charles, in exacting, that a man of Mackenzie’s lite- 
rary culture, should be also a great man of action. 
Who can be great men in letters and affairs at the 
same time ? '—* You mistake me,’ replied Maclaurin; 
*I mean by brave words and deeds—bravery in put- 
ting forth a man’s whole thoughts before his readers. 
Would Mackenzie, for instance, follow the example 
of Hume and Gibbon, and intimate plainly to the 
reader his own opinions on the greatest and grandest 
question to the solution of which the human mind 
can be applied? No! Mackenzie would deal ina 
satirical tone with the abuses of our ecclesiastical 
system. He would castigate the parsons, and sneer 
at the fanaticism of the Dissenting interest. He 
would round splendid periods about England and 
Englishmen, and hide from numbers the reality of 
his opinions.’—‘*Pon my soul, Sir Charles,’ said 
Penrose, ‘my friend Barrington Mackenzie is as 
sincere a Whig as can be found.’—‘ Yes, in a con- 
ventional sense, he is undoubtedly a very good party 
man ; and in these times every man is a party man ; 
but Mackenzie exaggerates opinions, and affects 
interest when he feels indifference. It may be hyper- 
critical ; but in his essays and his speaking, there is 
the eternal twang of a chief of some college debating 
club. There is a want in his character of that home- 
liness—that natural simplicity, beyond all affecta- 
tion, which I have ever found to be the companion 
of greatness. Mackenzie is that sort of man who 
comes under the class of artist rather than author. 
I fear that he will prove merely an artist—writing 
for public effect—reproducing, with wonderful bril- 
liancy, the received opinions of others, who, with 
more originality of speculation, but less brilliancy of 
| style, propounded them. I doubt, in short, the 
reality of Mackenzie ; first, as a man, and next, as 
an author; for every really great author must first be 
a great man at heart. He must scorn all the vulgar 
| applause of his own time, and regard the opinions of 
| the impartial few, more than the cheers of the 
applauding multitude. Gibbon and Hume wrote 
to the few of all ages and times. Gibbon’s labour 
and learning were enormous; and Hume spent years 
upon years in forming his remarkable style. Mac- 
kenzie’s style of writing is that of the rhetorician; he 
always has an eye to effect, effect, effect. He never 
would encounter boldly the moral or religious 
delusions of his own time and country, supposing 
that his views in philosophy were of a profound, 
searching, or original character. If he attempt the 
history of England, he will jumble together his 
politics and his literature, and spoil the latter with 
the virus of his party spirit.’” 

We have quoted enough to show the character 
and quality of these sketches of the men of the 
time. The love affairs of Wynville and Lady 
Jane Mowbray — the unhappy matrimonial 
speculation of Mr. Granby Cumberland, and 
his subsequent engagement to the charming 
Miss Dormer, of the Haymarket theatre—the 
opinions and fortunes of the two Clevelands— 








we will leave the reader to seek in the original. 








The Life of Taou-Kwang, late Emperor of 
China: with Memoirs of the Court of Peking, 
By the late Rev. Charles Gutzlaff. Smi 
Elder & Co. 

Tue late missionary Gutzlaff had the reputa- 

tion of being better acquainted with China ang 

the Chinese than perhaps any other European, 

We have heard it said by those who knew 

him, that so completely had he assimilated him. 

self to the Chinese during his long residence 
among them, that not only his modes of think. 

ing but his very physiognomy had assumed a 

Chinese cast. From such a man—so thoroughly 

imbued with Chinese opinion and sentiment, 

and at the same time still a European scholar— 
we might naturally have expected a book givi 

us a close insight into the Chinese and their 
ways. When it was announced that Mr. Gutz- 
laff had left behind him, as a kind of supple- 
ment to his previous works on China, a Tek 
professing to a a detailed biography of the late 

Emperor of China—whose reign extended from, 

1820 to 1850,—it was fairly to be assumed that 

through the medium of such a book China as 

it is at the present time would be brought 
greatly nearer to our sympathies and our appre- 
hension. The book is a disappointment, in 
this respect. Dr. Gutzlaff’s posthumous work, 
with all the advantage which it may have de- 
rived from Sir George Staunton’s revision, is far 
from answering to even the least exacting notion 
of what a biography of a Chinese emperor 
should be to fit it for English reading. Not 
only is the style bald and stiff, but there is an 
almost total want of anything like the true bio- 
graphic art of interweaving interesting and 
significant particulars relative to yp 
society with the life of the individual selec 

as the chief subject. A life of Taou-Kwang 
ought to have been the medium of as much in- 

formation regarding China and its people as a 

good life of George the Third or George the 

Fourth would necessarily convey regarding the 

state of Great Britain during their respective 

reigns. Some allowance must, of course, be. 
made on the greund of the limited accessibility 
of the information in the one case as compared 
with the other; but, considering Dr. Gutzlaff’s 
acknowledged opportunities in this respect, we 
are disposed to attribute the great shortcoming 
of his book to his defective powers as an author, 
rather than to his want of materials. Any idea 
of China and the Chinese that is to be obtained 
from the present volume is vague, shadowy, 
and unsatisfactory, in comparison with what a 
competent literary man, undertaking the same 
subject with Dr. Gutzlaff’s opportunities of 
knowledge, would have easily conveyed. One 
great fault is, the very lax manner in which 
date and place are kept before the reader. The 
book is a narrative of famines, insurrections, 
changes of Chinese ministers, and the like,— 
but as to when, where, and how these things 
happened, the reader has no further certainty 
than that it was in Taou-Kwang’s reign, and in 
the part of Asia called China. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, there are 
interesting glimpses of China and the Chinese 
to be obtained from the volume; and, in the 
absence of a better, it is to be welcomed as & 
contribution towards what our scholars some- 
what pedantically call Sinology—i. e. (for the 
benefit of plain people) the “science of the 

Chinese.” Here is a general view of the Chie 

nese empire geographically and finaneially.— 
“By a gradual course of conquests, the three 

largest empires in the world have gradually been 
approximating towards each other's frontiers. Eng- 
land, from the most distant west, has extended its 
power, and its colonies now border on Tibet, which 

China, from the farthest east, took under its protec- 

tion; Russia, the colossus of Europe, has traversed 
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the ice-fields of eastern Asia, unmindful of dangers 

and difficulties, and furnished an extensive frontier 

to Mongolia ; which may be considered as incor- 
ted with China. * * 

«China has an area of 60,000 geographical square 
miles, and about 108,533,000 English acres under 
rice cultivation; on which, not including the lands 
for vegetable production, three hundred million of 
human beings have to live. The dependencies are 
Manchooria with 34,300 square miles, and, accord- 
‘a¢ to the account of government, only 4,300,000 
inhabitants: perhaps not one-third of the actual 
number; Mongolia about 91,300 geographical square 
miles, numbers perhaps 15,000,000 inhabitants ; 
Tibet, 30,200 square miles, with about 6,000,000 ; 
Bokhara and Turkistan, 27,300 square miles with 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 inhabitants. The British 
Empire has 296,180 square miles, with 203,000,000 
inhabitants; Russia, including its ice-fields, 368,276 
square miles, with 62,000,000 inhabitants. If we 
compare the revenues of the respective countries, the 
discrepancy is still more glaring. Including all the 
items of revenue, provincial and municipal, China 
does not yield above thirty-three million per annum 
insterling money. Of this, in days of yore, thirteen 
nillion went to the general supreme government, 
and.iq. kind—rice, pulse, and silks—perhaps four 
nillion more. Yet.in 1846, according to the official 
statement, only seven million eight hundred and 
twenty-two thousand pounds reached the court, and 
only one-third of the tribute in kind.” 

er this vast empire, embracing, if the esti- 
mate be correct, nearly a third part of the earth’s 
entire population, Taou-K wang was lord,—in- 
vested with all those absolute rights which from 
time immemorial have belonged to the Chinese 
, and which were seized some two 
centuries or more ago by the Mantchoo, or 
Tartar, chiefs from whom Taou-Kwang was 
descended. The original name of the Emperor 
was Menning ; — Taou-Kwang, or “ Reason’s 
Lustre,” was the name which he assumed on 
his accession to the. throne in 1820, when he 
wasalready in his thirty-ninth year. According 
toDr. Gutzlaff’s account, he was a man of little 
capacity,—a commonplace, orderly, well-inten- 
tioned Chinaman,—very avaricious, but willing 
todo any kind action that did not cost him 
money. In the Chinese annals he would be de- 
scribed as a far more moral man than his father, 
Kea-king, who was a Nero in his way,—and a 
far less able one than his grandfather Keen- 
lung, whose notions of empire were gigantic 
enough to embrace the scheme of a Chinese 
conquest of India. Some notion of Taou- 
Kwang’s character may be gathered from the 
following extract.— 

“It is customary for the sovereign to express his 
opinion freely once a year, and this is published to 
the whole land. We give here an example in the 
meof 1838. ‘The cabinet minister, Changling, has 
strenuously exerted himself during a long lapse of 
years; he has reached his eightieth year, yet his 
energies are still in full force. His colleagues have 
mratiably displayed diligence and attention, and 
have not failed in rendering us assistance. The pre- 
Sident of the Board of Offices has knowledge and 
utainments of a respectable and sterling character, 
aad has shown himself public-spirited and intelligent 
nthe performance of special duties assigned to him. 
The president of the Board of Punishments retains 
his usual strength and energies, and in the perform. 
iee of his judicial duties has displayed perspicacity 
ind circumspection. Keshen, the assistant minister 
adgovernor of Chible, transacts the affirs of his 
fyemment with faithfulness, and the military force 
uder his control is well disciplined. The governor 

nse and Kansuh is cautious and prudent, and 
ms the duties with careful exactness, &e. 
But his opinion of others is not so favourable ; for 
tou-kwang says of one subordinate member of the 

. :—‘He is hasty, and deficient both in deci- 

“in and capacity; he is incapable of moving and 


of two provinces, has yet been unable these many 
days to seize a few seditious, beggarly vagabonds ; 
let him, therefore, be degraded,’ &c. Censures like 
these are so common, that, in order to prevent them, 
the high officers are in the habit of accusing them- 
selves, In such cases, the monarch forgives, or in- 
flicts the very punishment which the grandee himself 
dictated. All this is done in Chia according to 
routine.” 

Surrounded by ministers, and served in the 
different parts of his empire by mandarins such 
as are described in the foregoing passage, Taou- 
Kwang managed for thirty years to conduct the 
government of his three fended millions of 
subjects. His reign, however, was far from 
prosperous. Nothing has struck us more in 
reading Dr. Gutzlaff’s volume than the contrast 
which it presents between the state of the 
Chinese Empire as it really is and the notion 
of it entertained by those who are fond of refer- 


and sensible. 
there is universal education,—there, the wisest 
and most accomplished men are, by the imme- 
morial rule of the land, chosen as mandarins 
and governors,—there, are found docility, in- 
dustry, and cheerful submission to the estab- 
lished order. Dr. Gutzlaff’s pictures go a great 
way to expose this view as a fallacy. 
tory of Taou-Kwang’s reign is one continued 
narrative of pauper insurrections, corrupt ad- 
ministrations, financial embarrassments, and 
anarchical outbreaks, caused by extortions and 
the like.— 

“China is a very extensive empire; and though 
the whole nation uses the same character to express 
its ideas, and obeys the same Sage in its institutions, 
still there is frequent collision, strife, war, and rebel- 
lion. Foreigners who know nothing about the in- 
ternal state of the country, are apt to imagine that 
there reigns lasting peace. Nothing is, however, 
more erroneous: insurrections of villages, cities, and 
districts, are of frequent oceurrence. ‘The refractory 
spirit of the people, the oppression and embezzle- 
ment of the mandarins, and other causes, such as 
dearth and demagogues, frequently cause an unex- 
pected revolt. In these cases, the destruction of 
property and hostility against the rulers of the land 
(especially if these have been tyrants) is often car- 
ried to great excess: there are instances of the in- 
furiated mob broiling their magistrates over a slow 
fire. On the other hand, the cruelty of government, 
when victorious, knows no bounds: the treatment of 
political prisoners is really so shocking as to be in- 
credible, if one had not been an eye-witness of these 
inhuman deeds. * * One of the most common evils 
in China is starvation. The population is very 
dense; the means of subsistence are, in ordinary 
times, frequently not above the demand ; and it is, 
therefore, nothing extraordinary to witness, on the 
least failure of the crop, utter wretchedness and 
misery. To provide for all the hungry mouths is 
impossible; and the cruel policy of the mandarins 
carries their indifference so far, as to affirm that 
hunger is requisite to thin the dense masses of 
people. Whenever such a judgment has come upon 
the land, and the people are in want of the neces- 
saries of life, dreadful disorders soon arise, and the 
most powerful government would not be able to put 
down the rising and robberies which are committed 
on the strength of the prevailing misery. There 
seems to be a total change in the peaceful nature of 
the inhabitants, and many a patient labourer turns 
fiercely upon his rich neighbour, like a wolf or a 
tiger, to devour his substance. No one can have an 
idea of the anarchy which on such occasions ensues, 
and the utter demoralization of the people. Yet as 
soon as relief is afforded, and a rich harvest promises 
fair, the spirit of order again prevails, and outrages 
are puta stop to. The people then combine, arm 
themselves, and proceed in thousands to catch 
marauders like wild beasts. No,mercy is shown on 
such occasions, and the mandarins, on account of 
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their weakness, cannot interfere. Scenes of this 
description very often occurred, without giving rise 
to severe reflection on the character of Taou-kwang’s 
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administration.” 


The latter portion of Taou-Kwang’s rei 
was distracted by the famous opium war with 
the British, the effects of which on the internal 
condition of the Empire seem, by Dr. Gutzlaff’s 
account, to have been so prodigious as to threaten 
the stability of the Mantchoo dynasty. The 
following extract conveys information new 
to us.— 

“ Disaster had followed disaster up to the end of 
1841; still the warlike spirit was not yet extinct. 
Some great men, who had derived their information 
respecting European affairs fronf Chinese colonists 
who visited the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
brought forward a plan for defending China on a large 
scale, and carrying the war into Great Britain. To 
effect this, it was first necessary to create a fleet thrice 
as numerous and strong as that of the English, and 
to station these immense vessels near Singapore and 
Anjeer, to intercept all the ships on their way to 
China, and thus annihilate the British fleet piece- 
meal, before it reached its destination. To obtain 
materials for shipbuilding, the forests of China were 


for the grand design, English men-of-war had first to 
be taken. There was another suggestion equally 
sagacious, which was nothing more or less than to 
march an army of 300,000 men right through the 
deserts of Siberia and Russia to London, and thus 
put a stop to all farther operations! These projects 
were sent to Taou-kwang, who admired the ideas, 
but feared that their practical execution was fraught 
with insurmountable difficulties, As no river in his 
Empire had been secure against foreign invasion, 
and all edicts against barbarians proved ineffective, 
Taou-kwang began to tremble for his capital; which 
could be approached very closely with small. iron 
steamers, leaving only a few hours’ route by land- 
carriage. Hou-chunn, the general at Peking, who 
stood in as high estimation amongst his countrymen 
as Ney did amongst the French, then suggested to 
build a steamer that would carry six thousand men, 
half divers and half gunners, and that could be 
worked at the rate of a mile in a few minutes. With 
this extraordinary vessel he was ready to face the 
whole British fleet ; the moment he came in sight of 
it, the divers were to jump into the water and bore 
large holes in the bottoms of the men-of-war, whilst 
the gunners were to keep up an incessant fire. 
Striking as this plan appeared, Taou-kwang doubted 
its practicability ; for he had previously given orders 
to build some line-of-battle ships, and the officer 
entrusted with the behest, instead of executing the 
order, had committed suicide. Imitation steam-ships 
had likewise been attempted ; and though externally 
they resembled the foreign vessels in every respect, 
there was no steam-engine to put the paddle-wheels 
in motion, and the paddles had to be turned like a 
treadmill. Many of the works thrown up to keep 
off the barbarians had been erected by public con- 
tributions, the subscribers expecting to be raised to 
high rank for their money. Large bodies of militia 
were also raised by some spirited individuals. The 
people, however, losing all confidence in their 
government, and becoming even distrustful of the 
aid of their gods, to whom they had first applied 
with such assiduity, soon became weary of lavishing 
money in a senseless war; millions upon millions 
had therefore to be taken from the national trea- 
sury.” 

On the whole, Dr. Gutzlaff’s book confirms 
the impression that the Chinese Empire is ap- 
proaching a point when a dissolution of its pre- 
sent system must take place. The Chinese have 
probably an important function yet to fulfil 
in the general progress of humanity, — but 
the Chinese Empire appears to be in need of 
thorough internal reconstruction. 











































OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Letter to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
with an Appendix. By W. Penny.—This letter 
embodies Capt. Penny’s remonstrances and reply 
to the unjust remarks made on his conduct by the 
Arctic Committee, in their Report, which it will 
be remembered was adopted by the Admiralty. 
So long as there wasa chance of justice being done 
to him by employing him in the renewed search 
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this year, he remained silent ; but when he found 
himself passed over, he adopted the present course 
of appealing to the public, in order to clear his 
character from the aspersions cast on it by that 
Report. He states that his colleague, Capt. Stewart, 
and himself felt so certain of being appointed to aid 
in the search up Wellington Channel, that “they 
rejected every offer of any other kind, and that the 
crews have been hanging on, spending their little 
savings, in expectation of going out again with 
him.”—But most of the ground gone over by Capt. 
Penny in this pamphlet has been already traversed 
by ourselves in our notice of the Arctic Committee’s 
Report, and in the remarks which we have from 
time to time had to make on such facts as came 
to our own knowledge relating to the unworthy 
treatment to which a most meritorious and enter- 
prising officer has been exposed. 

Madeira: its Climate and Scenery. By Robert 
White.—This is a plain, practical work, intended 
principally for the use of invalids who may find it 
necessary to seek change of residence, and may 
desire information respecting climate :—meteoro- 
logical tables are given—barometrical observations 
as to highest, lowest, and mean temperature—and 
other tables of like character, with an account of 
the presumed influences of the climate on con- 
sumptive patients, to enable sufferers or their 
friends to judge for themselves. But the little 
book contains a good deal more :—all needful par- 
ticulars to enable strangers to secure the greatest 
amount of personal comfort, and to employ their 
time to the greatest advantage,—a slight historical 
account of the island, of its geology and natural 
history, of the manners and morals of the inha- 
bitants,—and a neat map showing the principal 
localities to be visited in a tour round the island, 
with directions, descriptions, and views of the 
chief objects.—One fact mentioned strikes us as 
sufficiently curious and illustrative of the amount 
of knowledge or ignorance prevailing to be worth 
notice. Some of our readersmay remember that years 
since we gave an account of certain great engineer- 
ing works—great in proportion to the resources of 
the islanders—going on in Madeira, for the supply 
of water to Funchal and other districts; in some 
cases for the supply of the towns,—in others, almost 
equally important, for the purposes of irrigation 
and iculture. The result as here recorded is 
somewhat startling. The more important of these 
works were those of Rabacal and the Furado. 
The former was intended to convey the water 
through an extensive tunnel to irrigate the tract 
of country, hitherto comparatively barren for want 
-of it, lying above Calhita. For this purpose a 
watercourse was cut about 600 feet along the face 
of a perpendicular rock, then through the mountain 
for 1,400 feet in length and in width and depth 
about 40 feet, and afterwards along the face of 
the hills for about six miles,—when it was dis- 
covered that the inclination was the wrong way !— 
The engineering skill employed on the greater 
works for the supply of Funchal is of much the 
same character. e extent of this water-course 
is about forty-five miles, and it is completed 
throughout; but the water flows only as far as 
Sant’ Antonio da Serra, where it was comparatively 
little required ; from thence the watercourse was 
found to be either level or to incline the wrong way ! 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—The Editor of the ‘ Mémoires et Cor- 
respondance de Mallet du Pan’ presents his compliments to 
the Editor of the Atheng@um, and requests that he will do 
him the favour to insert in his paper the following Notice : 
—Mr. Bentley having lately published a Translation of the 
above ‘ Mémoires,’ which he has advertised as an Original 
Work,—and having, with a view of conveying that impres- 
sion to the Public, dated the Preface ‘‘ February, 1852,” the 
Editor of the Original Work, published in French, at Paris, 
in August, 1851, desires to inform the Public, that he has 
neither knowledge of, nor connexion with, Mr. Bentley’s 
publication. 

London, March 4, 1852. 





THOMAS MOORE. 

Thomas Moore—to be best known hereafter by 
his songs and his satires—died at Sloperton Cot- 
tage, near Devizes, on the 26th of last month, in the 
72nd year of hisage. For the last three years his life 
had been a long disease—not attended with either 
bodily or mental suffering—but from a gradual 
softening of the brain and a reduction of the mind 
to a state of childishness. Swift and Southey and 
Scott suffered much in the same way,—but the 
case of Moore was rather like that of his great 
countryman Swift than like those of his con- 
temporaries Scott and Southey. Swift was fre- 
quently free from pain—but Southey and Scott 
suffered mentally and bodily. Mr. Moore had 
lived in the cottage in which he died for four-and- 
thirty years.—It is a pretty unpretending home, 
—-fitly described by its owner in the words of 
Pope— 

A little cot (with trees arow) 

And like its master very low, — 
and is separated from the picturesque village of 
Bromham by a small verdant valley, exhibiting 
some of the best characteristics of Wiltshire 
scenery. 

Thomas Moore was born in Angier Street, 
Dublin, on the 30th of May 1780. He was the 
son, like Cowley, of a small tradesman in the 
grocery and spirit business. His father and mother 
were Roman Catholics ; and the poet suffered for 
a time, as Pope had suffered before him, from the 
restrictions placed on those professing the reli- 
gion of his parents. Some of these restrictions 
were, however, removed by the time when he was 
leaving school ; and his father availing himself of 
the advantages opened up by their removal, 
placed him at Trinity College, Dublin. Here 
he studied with such assiduity that he was soon a 
fair proficient in Greek and a master of the nicer 
beauties of Anacreon. This poet he admired with 
an affection and worship not far on what Jonson 
calls ‘‘ this side idolatry.” 

Moore was a poet in print while yet a school- 
boy ; ‘The Anthologia,’ a Dublin magazine, con- 
taining in its columns for 1793 two short pieces of 
verse from—as the editor was pleased to call him 
in print—‘‘ our esteemed correspondent T. M.” 
The same publication contains a Sonnet to his 
schoolmaster, Mr. Samuel Whyte, written in his 
fourteenth year, and evincing slender promise of 
future excellence. 

The father’s ambition soaring beyond his counter, 
he forsook, it is said, molasses and raisins, and 
became a quarter-master in the army. He had 
made money in his business ; and with a portion 
of his earnings his son was sent to London to enter 
himself at the Middle Temple. Burke and Sheri- 
dan had entered themselves at this Inn of Court 
—long, as it perhaps is still, the favourite one with 
young Irishmen thirsting for honours at the 


just named, Moore was destined for other honour, 

urke is known by his speeches and his writings 
—Sheridan by his plays and his speeches,—anj 
unfortunately for Moore’s future success at 
Bar, the same bag which conveyed his law-books 
to the Temple carried his translation of ‘Ang. 
creon’ to a London publisher. 

A youth of good breeding in all his actions 
ath wit at command—a budget of his ow 
songs, festive or amatory —-a voice sufficient to 
enable him to sing them with skill and feeling 
—and a copy of Horace or Anacreon in his 
pocket—was not likely to attend with patient 
earnestness to the contents of a library bound in 
law-calf. Moore soon deserted ‘Pleas of the 
Crown’ and ‘Contingent Remainders’—found 
publisher for his ‘ Anacreon’—and, through the 
good offices of the Earl of Moira, a patron for his 
quarto volume (for such was the shape in which it 
appeared in 1800) in the Prince of Wales. This 
prince was at least better fitted to appreciate a 
translation of Anacreon than the great Duke of 
Marlborough was to criticize the careful Greek 
text of the same poet which Joshua Barnes dedi. 
cated to him,—to the surprise of scholars, and even 
of poets. 

reputation won by the ‘ Anacreon’ 

the friends of its author was advanced with some, 
and risked with others, by his next —— 
entitled ‘The Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Little, '—printed in 1802, with the Horatian motto, 
‘* Lusisse Pudet.” Little was, as all our reader 
know, an imaginary person, and it was well at first 
that poetry of such warmth should find shelter 
under a fictitious name. Moore grew, however, 
bolder with time; and to the second edition 
(printed in the same year) he has affixed his initials 
and a dedication to “‘ Joseph Atkinson, Esq.”—an 
early Dublin acquaintance, remembered by his 
defence of the libertine muse of his friend, which 
he was heard, with an Irish accent, to describe “as 
an infant sporting on the bosom of Venus.” When 
and in what way Mr. Moore acquainted 
with the Earl of Moira, we do not remember to have 
heard,—but the Earl was at this his patron, 
and, better still, his friend. Nor is it unfair to 
surmise that the Prince of Wales was willing to 
assist a poet after his own heart. Be this, however, 
as it may, Mr. Moore in 1803—the year after the 
ublication of ‘ Little’s Poems’—was appointed by 
rd Moira’s interest to a Government office in 
Bermuda, — whither, on the 14th of September 
1803, he sailed from Spithead. It would be easy 
to conjure up a picture of Moore in the same plan- 
tain shades sung so delightfully by Waller ; but 
this is unnecessary,—the poet having given us in 
his epistle in verse to his friend Atkinson such a 
picture of the “‘tranquil” Bermoothes as provokes 

even activity to listlessness and ease. : 

Having appointed a deputy to perform his duties 
(the poet Thomson had the same kind of deputy in 
his office of Surveyor of the Leeward Islands), 
Moore visited New York and other important 
towns in North America. He was, in all, fourteen 
months away; and has commemorated his residence 
in Bermuda by a volume of poems—containing the 
famous Canadian boat song, ‘‘ written on the Rive 
St. Lawrence,” and which has at least had its fair 
share of reputation. If the poetry of the volume 
had depended on the ‘Boat Song,’ it would 
have taken that position which it — at once 
and has continued to maintain. ‘Odes and 
Epistles’—such was the title of the volume—drew 
on him the wrath of the Edinburgh Reviewers,— 
the editor, Mr. Jeffrey, new nibbing his pen to give 
fresh acrimony to his criticism. e strong point 
of the review was, the libertinism of the poet® 
muse as Thomas Little ; and the critic (as many 
will doubtless remember) made admirable use of 4 
passage in Sy where licentious poetry 18 con- 
demned in a way worthy of the moral character and 
consistent tendency of that great poet. Moore was 
angry ; and the result was, a duel at Chalk Farm. 

In this neither was hurt, nor even, it is 

alarmed—for amidst the ridicule and raillery ® 
which it led, it was asserted and ted that 
neither duellist fought with a loaded pistol. This 


was no doubt untrue ; but Byron has commeme 








English bar. Like his great countrymen, however, 


rated “Little’s leadless pistol” in his ‘Englit 
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Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ :—a revival of the 
offence which led to a challenge on the part of 
Moore, and the commencement of a firm and un- 
interrupted friendship on both sides. Nor was this 
the only pacific result of the meeting at Chalk 
Farm. Jeffrey and Moore in after-life became 
bosom friends ; and the glens of Craig-Crook were 
long resonant with the music of ‘ Ship-a-hoy,’ which 
the critic was fond of calling on the poet to repeat, 
and which as the poet himself tells us won its first 
honours at Craig-Crook. 

The next events of importance in the life of 
Moore were, his marriage to Miss Bessy Dyke, and 
the production of the i o opera called ‘M.P., 
or the Blue Stocking.’ marriage was a long 
addition to the poet’s happiness of which he was 
properly proud,—but the fate of the opera was 
such as he was willing to forget. In his ‘‘ works” 
he has, with the exception of a few songs, given it 
altogether ‘the go-by.” His genius was neither 
narrative nor dramatic :—his forte was song and 
satire. Though there are situations in ‘The Blue 
Stocking’ which would tell even now, and songs 
which still continue to be sung,—the opera as a 
whole, is no one whit better than the unsuccessful 
drama ‘ What d’ye call it’ of Pope and Gay. 

For some time after his marriage, Mr. Moore 
resided in Bury Street, London; and he was a 
frequent guest at the tables of the Whig ari- 
stocracy,—the friendship of Lords Lansdowne and 
Holland introducing him to many houses where 
his own talents were sure to confirm his welcome. 
His life was now a constant round of fashionable 
existence ; and until the time came when he was 
no longer able from the state of his health to visit 
in Belgravia or dine at fashionable tables, his 
delight was to exclaim with his favourite Pope— 

Envy must own I live among the great. 
Yet this “living among the great” communicated 
to him no airs among literary men :—to whom he 
was at all times accessible, cordial and communi- 
cative. 

When the round of London life had lost some- 
thing of its novelty, and the requirements of a 

ily obliged him to have recourse to his pen, he 
removed to Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire,—and there commenced wedding new 
words to the most exquisite of the Irish airs. At 
Ashbourne, under the name of Thomas Brown the 
younger, he also wrote his ‘ Intercepted Letters ; 
or, the Twopenny Post-bag,’—one of the airiest of 
his satires ;—and at the same place he wrote his 
‘Sacred Songs,’ and commenced his Oriental 
romance called ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 

His name was now at its height of reputation ; 
and when it was known out of the circles of Hol- 
land House that the poet of the Irish Melodies, of 
Little's Poems, and of Tom Brown’s satires, was 
at work on a poem, with its scenery in the East, 
large enough to fill a quarto volume, booksellers 
were found contending for the honour of its pub- 
lication, Through the friendly offices of Mr. Perry, 
the poem was secured to Messrs. Longman’s house 
atthe price of three thousand guineas, —condition- 
ally, however, as we have heard, on a certain num- 

of copies being sold within a certain time. In 
May 1817 ‘ Lalla Rookh’ made its appearance, in 
quarto volume, with a dedication to Mr. Rogers, 
whose taste and influence were themselves suffi- 
cent to obtain for it a fair hearing. This fair 
hearing it had; and the sale was soon such, that 
the three thousand guineas were in the poet’s 
nd a sum of almost similar amount in the 
possession of the publishers. 
























































Of ‘ Lalla 
have been twenty separate editions. 
While the poet was flushed with the bays and 
money obtained by his new poem, and had scarcely 
ttled in his new cottage near Devizes,—he re- 
‘sived the painful news that his deputy at Ber- 
muda had involved him to the amount of some six 
sand pounds,—that his creditors were im- 
patient American merchants,—and that he must 
be ready at once with a sum to stop proceedings 
‘gainst him. At this period he found the con- 
saney of his friends; many—and those of the 
longest standing —ste ing forward at once with 
Money toassist him. He was, however, feeling con- 
fidence in his own genius, not too much depressed, 
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others, he had at once recourse to his pen and his 
publishers to meet the demands upon him. What 
money was necessary to be sent was sent at once— 
and an arrangement was effected by which the debt 
was lessened, and the whole defalcation in a short 
time made . Other authors may now and 
hereafter learn a noble lesson from his manly con- 
duct. 

His next publications were, ‘The Fudge Family 
in Paris,’ published under the name of Thomas 
Brown the younger, and ‘Tom Crib’s Memorial 
to Congress, ’—one of the happiest of his productions 
in that vein of satire of which Austey was the first 
to give us a favourable example. To these suc- 
ceeded ‘ Rhymes on the Road’ and ‘The Loves of 
the Angels,’—the former the result of his visit to 
Italy,—and the latter having its foundation in the 
Eastern story of the angels Harut and Marut as 
given by Mariti. Both publications served rather 
to confirm than to increase the poet’s reputation ; 
and it was therefore time, he thought, that he 
should turn his attention, as Scott and Southey 
had done before him, from poetry to prose. With 
this view, he returned to his long-meditated ‘ Life 
of Sheridan ;’ which after a difficult dealing with 
Sheridan’s creditors, who laid claim to his papers, 
and some coquetting among publishers, he at last 
issued, in a quarto volume, in 1825. The life was 
read with interest, but did not satisfy. expectation. 
It reached a second edition, however, and was 
then printed in two octavo volumes. 

‘The Life of Sheridan’ was followed in 1827 by 
‘The Epicurean’—a prose tale dedicated to Lord 
John Russell, Moore’s fellow traveller in France 
and Italy. It was his first wish to have told the 
story in verse,—and he had indeed made some 
progress with it as a poem; but he was induced 
to abandon this purpose,—not liking, he tells us, 
the plan on which he had commenced his tale in 
verse. We may safely find a better reason, how- 
ever, in the wish to which we have already referred, 
of trying to sustain in prose or exceed if possible 
the popularity which he had acquired for his Irish 
Melodies and his ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ The verse frag- 
ment of the Epicurean entitled ‘ Alciphron’ has 
since been published—and is now properly in- 
cluded—in Mr. Moore’s poetical works. __ 

‘The Epicurean’ was followed in 1830 by ‘The 
Life of Lord Byron,’ in two volumes quarto :—the 
first volume appearing in the January of that year, 
and the second in December. For this work, of the 
first edition of which 2,000 copies were printed, 
Moore received from Murray 2,000 guineas. It 
was read with avidity,—but its price restricted its 
sale—nor is it understood to have paid its expenses 
until it was included in the monthly five-shilling 
volumes of Byron's ‘ Life and Works.’—Still in the 
prose vein—and courting the Muse only in political 
satires, at one period for the Zimes and at another 
for the Morning Chronicle—Mr. Moore’s next works 
were, the ‘ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’ (2 vols. 
8vo.) and the ‘History of Ireland,’ written for 
‘Lardner’s Cyclopedia,’ as a companion publica- 
tion to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ History of Scotland’ and 
Sir James Mackintosh’s ‘ History of England.’ 
When the Whigs returned to office in the spring 
of 1835, and Lord Melbourne and his party were 
conciliating the patronage which Sir Robert Peel 
had extended to literary men during his first short 
tenure of office—Mr. Moore received a pension of 
3007. a year—the well-earned reward of much 
good service done to the Whig cause by a variety 
of satirical and humorous poems. The means thus 
added to his income—at a time when he was less 
fitted for exertion, and when others were rising 
with fresh novelties to attract attention away from 
him—rendered it less necessary that he should 
write for his livelihood;—so that, with the single 
exception of writing short prefaces to the col- 
lected edition of his poetical works printed in 1841 
and 1842, in ten monthly five-shilling volumes— 
his career as an author may be said to have termi- 
nated with his ‘ History of Ireland.’ Disuse was 


afterwards strengthened by family afflictions; 
and it may be doubted if for the last six or eight 
years Moore had ever sought to woo the muse 
with either pen or voice. He felt, no doubt, the 
additional force of a remark which he had made to 


zine is now published,” said Moore, “that does 
not contain verses which some thirty years ago 
would have made a reputation.” Yet he was still 
fond of writing, though not in verse,—and his 
latest attempts at composition were portions of a 
long-meditated life of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Having thus brought his literary history to a 
close,—a few words of preliminary remark will 
help us to an estimate of Mr. Moore’s place, social 
— poetical, in the circles amid which he lived. 

We have already said, that Moore's ‘Trish 
Melodies” formed, as they are likely to continue, 
the principal ground of his great popularity as a 
man and asa poet. The peasant minds of Ireland 
have never had the command of the English tongue 
which the Scottish ballad writers have shown in those 
lays on which Burns moulded his style. In lieu 
thereof, the ‘‘ Irish bards” expressed their thoughts 
in music, and gave to the “ harp of their country” 
that “wild sweetness” which Moore for the first 
time associated with the literature of England. 
He applied himself to the work that in Ireland 
consecrates him with the fame of a patriot, and 
which in English letters will give him an abiding 
name as a bard. From a variety of causes, there 
were extensive influences at work to give success 
to the bold and brilliant attempt of Moore. Power- 
ful parties in the State for their own objects wished 
for the time to make Ireland and its claims fashion- 
able in England. The Catholic Question (mainly 
an Irish one at that time) gave a certain underhand 
political actuality to the sentiments and aspirations 
of the Muse of Movre. Added to these was the 
novelty to English ears of the music. The pathos, 
tenderness, and vivacity of the Irish music was 
well interpreted in the words with which Moore 
has for ever associated his name. Ireland had 
more celebrities to boast of in that day than at 
present. In political life the Marquis Wellesley, 
in arms Wellington, in patriotism Grattan, in wit 
and eloquence Sheridan and Curran, vindicated 
the credit of their native land. By English opinion 
Moore was at once hailed as “‘ the poet of Ireland,” 
—the conjoint influences of music, , and 
national sentiment wafted him to high literary 
eminence. 

But that was not all. The Whigs had orators 
and statesmen, and a goodly array of trenchant 
journalists and active pamphleteers. They were 
now, however, to receive powerful literary aid from 
the new, ready, and brilliant pen of Moore, who 
as a writer of poetical squibs was decidedly the 
most mordant and melodious of literary lampooners. 
Some of Canning's political poetry had more force 
and wider meaning than Moore’s, but in light 
political satire he stands without a rival. is 
sarcasm, always poignant, is never brutal. His 
verses bristle with personality and scandal, yet 
there is so much grace of expression that disgust is 
never felt. The great difficulty of not losing the 
graceful in pursuit of the sarcastic has been 
triumphed over by Moore with exquisite dexterity. 
Even through his most stinging lampoons there 
was a bonkomie of spirit that relieved the sharp- 
ness of the censure and artistically qualified the 
acerbity of intention. He never missed his aim in 
these light and telling exercitations of his talents, 
and the Whig party had no more effective literary 
ally than in his Muse. Pity that those brilliant 
and coruscating poems should from their subjects 
be essentially evanescent,—that the powers with 
which he satirized folly and castigated selfishness, 
to use his own image, should appear to future time 
as ‘dried snakes,” losing at once their virulence 
and their vitality. When we think how much re- 
putation was obtained in the last century by the 
light vers de société of Tickell and General Fitz- 
patrick, we may well admire the singular ease and 
versatility with which Moore’s prolific pen poured 
forth its wit and pleasantry. Nor could these 
brilliant verses have received such wide acceptance 
but for the fact of their author receiving his topics 
from first-hand sources. An old member of 
Brookes’s, he was acquainted with the whole 
circle of the politicians of the Opposition. Thus, 
there were motive and reality in his political poetry 
rarely to be found with those who live isolated 
from the circles of power and fashion. 











~tnd wisely refusing all pecuniary assistance from 


Scott when he was still young—‘“‘ Hardly a maga- 


From these various causes—popular authorship, 
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political partizanship, and social celebrity—it was, 
that Moore became a leading notoriety of the age. 
Confessedly covering a wide social ground,—the 
question arises as to the power and permanence of 
his literary fame. Nor does it seem to us difficult 
of solution. . 

That a great portion of Moore’s poetry must 
perish was an opinion frankly avowed by him- 
self. What are entitled his greater works will 
in the eyes of posterity be accounted his least. 
His genius was essentially—almost exclusively— 
lyrical, and it is easy on a careful examination of 
his works to arrive at his system of working. An 
author’s own idea of style will necessarily control 
and modify the expression of his thoughts. Thus, 
different poets would in very different ways, give 
answers to the question ‘‘ What is poetry?’ It 
would be trite to repeat the various replies which 
the various masters of verse have given to that 
important literary question. But Moore, judging 
by his constant aspirations and his performances, 
might have answered for himself ‘‘ poetry is music 
in words.” Every critic must admit that in Moore’s 
poetry the harmony and charm of versification are 
cultivated to the comparative neglect of thought 
and original reflection. He had naturally an exqui- 
site ear for music,—he had at once an artistic and a 
scholarly sense of the delicate niceties of rhythm,— 
he was familiar with the learning of many tongues, 
—and he had only too facile a command of his art. 
Hence it is that he has so often repeated himself, 
melodiously in manner, but monotonously in matter. 
He must have himself, like other artists, (as well 
musical as pictorial) had a sensuous pleasure in the 
exercise of his art, —and with his susceptible organi- 
zation, he too often satisfied himself with sounds 
without duly regarding the sense or the originality 
of his reflection. Doubtless the sound—the melodi- 
ous and resonant ring of his verses—was exquisite 
to the ear; but as facility of hand will not make a 
painter or elocutionary art an orator, so far richer 
and rarer merits than harmonious utterance are re- 
quired for a poet. To this tendency of Moore’s mind 
we trace the fact, that on critically examining the 
ten volumes of his collected works, we perceive but 
a small portion of the entire to be true to nature 
or strong in real passion. Select the best of his 
songs, and their thoughts and images will be found 
constantly recurring throughout his works. The 
imagination (whatever the crowd of readers may 
have thought) was but limited,—and he was even 
less endowed with fancy than many might suppose 
who confound with the fanciful his happy union 
of sensibility and ingenuity. To create character 
or describe the dramatic was confessedly beyond 
his power ; and the more his works are scrutinized, 
the more clearly will it be seen that the lyrical 
was his forte. 

As a lyric poet, his ‘Melodies,’ and some of his 
various songs have placed him*at the head of 
English song writers. He had nearly all the merits 
that we look for in a first-rate song writer. In the 
expression of feeling he wrote with the sympathies 
of one whose views of life and nature were those 
ofa sentimentalist. His high and careful literary 
culture, variety of allusion, choiceness of diction, 
and skill in the arrangement of his lines, give a 
sweet and fluent euphony to his language, and 
adjust harmoniously the words of his song to the 
accompanying air. In appealing to the fleeting 
but vivid sentimentalism of convivial life he, is 
nearly without a rival. Even when he makes use 
of commonplace thought, the rhetoric of his muse 
flows along with such gushing force and grace of 
manner that we sometimes mistake the poet’s 
sensibility for something imaginative. Take as 
an example the well-known song ‘Come, send 
round the wine, and leave points of belief.’ Here 
the thoughts are essentially common,—there is 
not a brilliant image in the song,—and there is 
not a line in it that can be accounted essentially 
poetical. Yet as a song it has been successful by 
its joyous liberality of tone, and its expression 
of generous social feeling gracefully poured forth. 
In composing his songs he relied mainly for suc- 
cess on his own ready susceptibility of feeling, 
his ingenuity of allusion, and his command of 
language. This sensibility never deserted him in 


did not always obey his frequent calls upon them. 
Through life Moore himself was a man from first 
to last of the kindest and most generous feelings, 
—and in the predominance of feeling in his poetry 
we see another vivid illustration of Buffon’s ex- 
pression “‘Ze style c'est Vhomme.” Andon the point 
of Moore’s sensibility we may observe, that it is 
very remarkable that one who led a life of so much 
joyous emotion should never have become coarse 
in his feelings, or in the least degree hardened in 
his heart.—That freshness of feeling which he en- 
joyed through life seems to us the most genuine and 
remarkable of his qualities. In conjunction with 
his learning and his masterdom over verse, it gave 
him his power of song. 
As grace, harmony, and feeling are the main 
merits of Moore’s lyrical poetry, so its chief defect 
(apart from its reiteration of sentiment) is, its ten- 
dency to mechanical illustration. When he had 
got a thought which he intended to enshrine in a 
song, he looked about for an analogy,—and pro- 
longed the simile through the poem, exhibiting in 
a patent way the whole mechanism of the verse. 
Numerous instances of this will occur toevery reader 
of his poetry. We may illustrate it by the lines 
which he addressed to the late Mr. James Corry, one 
of the Irish gentlemen of the old courtier school, 
and a noted performer in the Kilkenny private 
theatricals. We cite the lines,—as they are known 
to but few of our readers, and are not in his works. 
Moore and Corry were ordered for their health to 
Brighton, and to drink port wine, which they 
detested. On getting down from London a hamper 
of Ewart’s port, it was found to be muddy from 
travelling, —Corry bought a wine strainer, and 
presented it to Moore; who gave in return the 
verses cited.— 
This life, dear Corry, who can doubt 
Resembles much friend Ewart’s wine, 
When first the rosy drops come out, 
How beautiful, how clear, they shine! 
And thus, awhile they keep their tint, 
So free from even a shade with some, 
That they would smile, did you but hint 
That darker drops would ever come, 
But soon the ruby tint runs short, 
Each minute makes the sad truth plainer, 
*Till life, like old and crusty port, 
When near its close requires a strainer. 
—tThe second stanza carries on the same idea, and 
exhibits the metaphor strained tothe last point.— 
The comparison of life and wine is so repeatedly 
made in Moore’s works under every variety of form, 
that his songs are a philosophy of the bowl.— 
teiteration is a source of power in politics and in 
public speaking, but in art and in literature it 
weakens and vulgarizes. If Moore could have 
thrown his mind more into objective nature, and 
lived less in his own subjectivity of thought, even 
his lyrical poetry would have gained in variety 
of meaning and truth of matter. 

To his ‘Lalla Rookh’ much of what we have 
above said will also apply. 
splendid and harmonious—the matter often super- 
ficial and deficient in truth to nature. The melody 


The composition is | 


same relation that ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ 
does to the fiction of Fielding or that of Scott. 
The happiest and truest characterization of 

Moore’s genius that we have ever seen comes 
unconsciously from himself. The following lings 
from ‘ Lalla Rookh’ are exquisietly descriptive of 
the Poet’s own power.— 

For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 

And mine are the murmuring dying notes 

That fall as soft as snow on the sea 

And melt in the heart as instantly. 


Mine is the charm whose mystic sway 
The spirits of past delight obey ; 

Let but the tuneful talisman sound, 

And they come, like genii hovering round. 


And mine is the gentle song that bears 
From soul to soul the wishes of love, 

As a bird that wafts through genial airs 
The cinnamon seed from grove to grove. 


*Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure 
The past, the present, the future of pleasure ; 
When Memory links the tone that is gone 
With the blissful tone that’s still in the ear, 
And Hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is near. 

Of Mr. Moore’s prose works ‘ The Epicurean’ js 
as an artistic whole at the head of all his produc. 
tions. Its circle of appreciating admirers will 
always be select and small. Its charm can be pro- 
perly appreciated only by the zsthetical brooders 
over the enigma of existence. Its philosophy and 
pathos can be thoroughly enjoyed by those o 
who are at once sceptical and sentimental, often 
weary of existence but retaining sympathy with 
their kind, pining after the perfect and dissatisfied 
with the terms on which existence is enjoyed by 
mankind. To these natures, at once morbidly 
refined and mentally active, to be found in the 
civilized life of all ages, ‘The Epicurean’ is addressed, 

The face of Moore will be conveyed to posterity 
by the pencils of Lawrence, Shee, Maclise and 
Richmond. Lawrence alone—it was his last work 
—has caught the true Anacreontic look of the poet 
of high society ;—the others, though truer than Law- 
rence to individual features, have somewhat 
rized him. In his person he was very diminutive; his 
eyes were bright and his lip expressive. His voice, 
somewhat rough in conversation, was all sweetness 
when he sang. In society, says Byron, ‘‘he is gentle- 
manly, gentle, andaltogethermore pleasing thanany 
individual with whom I am acquainted.”—“ There 
is,” says Sir Walter Scott (it is an entry in his Diary) 
‘‘a manly frankness, with perfect ease and good 
breeding, about him which is delightful. Not the 
least touch of the poet or the pedant. His counte- 
nance is plain, but the expression so very animated, 
especially in speaking or singing, that it is far more 
interesting than the finest picture could have ren- 
dered it.—It should be added that Moore wasa 
graceful composer of music,—that most of his songs 
were composed while walking,—that he survived 
his children, —and that his widow has a pension of 
100/. a-year, granted to her in 1850 “ in considera- 
tion of the literary merits of her husband and his 
infirm state of health.” 








of the versification is exquisite, and never falls on 
the ear like the fatal facility of Scott’s poems. 
Thé euphony of the opening passage in ‘ The Fire 
Worshippers’ is remarkable; and when tastefully 
recited produces the effect of musie upon the ear. 
Moore used the heroic metre in romantic verse 
with wonderful grace,—and an originality resulting 
from a peculiar modulation, to be felt, not described. 
There is a certain secret charm in his rhythm 
which every fine ear will detect, though it may 
defy the subtlety of criticism to describe it. 
metaphysician in illustrating the effect of mere 
language on the mind can find numerous passages 
in ‘ Lalla Rookh.* As a work of Art, the whole 


many appeals:to sensuous feeling, redolent of too 
much art. It is the very confectionery of poetry, 
and makes us desire more of simple Nature. ‘Para- 
dise and the Peri’ addresses more universal senti- 
ment, and appeals to more ethical feeling than the 


however, we must not forget that it professes to be 
‘an Eastern Romance.” It can be thoroughly 
enjoyed only at the age of romantic feelings. It 





composition, though the other powers of his mind 


bears to true natural and reflective poetry the 


The 


poem is too oppressively sweet,—cloying with too | 


rest of ‘Lalla Rookh.’—In criticizing ‘Lalla Rookh,’ | 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 
TuE Shelley Letters published by Mr. Moxonand 
reviewed in our paper a fortnight since, are, it 
| turns out, with but one or two exceptions—for- 


| geries. It is proper to say at once that Mr. 
| Moxon has been deceived,—and that no gentleman 
| from the moment of the discovery could have 
‘acted more straightforwardly and promptly thao 
| he has done in this transaction. As soon as 
| was convinced that he had been the means (the 
innocent means) of giving to the public a false 
article—he did his best to repair his mistake. He 
has suppressed the book, and has called in 
copies delivered to the trade. ‘ 

The discovery was made in quite an accidental 
| manner. Mr. Moxon had sent a copy of the 
| to Mr. Tennyson. During a visit which Mr. Pal- 
| grave was paying to Mr. Tennyson he dipped into 
| the Shelley volume and lighted on a letter written 
from Florence to Godwin—the better half of which 
he at once recognized as part of an article om 
| Florence written for the ‘Quarterly Review % 
far back as 1840 by his father, Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. It is good to find a son so well v 

in the writing of his father as young Mr. Palgrave 
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roved himself to be on this oceasion.—He lost no 
en as we may suppose, in communicating his 
ee oompering the printed letter with the printed 
article, wrote at once to Mr. Moxon informing 
him that the letter—by whomsoever written— 
was a “crib” from an article which he had written 
for the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 

Startled at such intelligence, Mr. Moxon replied, 
that he had bought the letter at a public sale 
among other letters also by Shelley,—and that the 
passage of which Sir Francis claimed the authorship 
was contained in a letter written by Shelley, carry- 
ing upon it the post-mark of the period and other 
written signs which apparently marked it to be 
genuine. — The Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records was, it may be readily imagined, equally 
startled with Mr. Moxon at the announcement 
of such a fact. He wanted to see the letter. 
The letter was produced. —‘‘ It looks genuine :”—is 
it not genuine ?’——‘T am the authorof that passage, 
but not the writer of that letter,” was the reply of 
Sir Francis. ‘‘ But may not Sir Francis,” it was 
urged to Mr. Moxon “‘ have seen this letter in the 


noble collection of autographs belonging to his | 


father-in-law Mr. Dawson Turner ?’—a question 
which only added a fresh difficulty to the solution 
sought. “ 

In this emergency, Mr. Moxon had recourse to 
the assistance of a gentleman known to be conver- 
sant with autographs. 
his hands, with a request that he would spare no 
pains to ascertain the truth about them,—and with 


this information to guide him—that they had been | 


shown to some Post-office clerks at the General 
Post-office, who ‘‘to the best of their belief” 
pronounced them to be genuine. 


The first step taken after this was, to compare | reason to doubt its genuineness—was of this sort. | died in 1662. 


discovery to his father ; and Sir Francis, | 


The letters were placed in | 


‘with the minutest knowledge of his tastes and 
peculiarities. 
| But the “marvel” of the forgery is not yet told. 
At the same sale at which Mr. Moxon bought the 
Shelley letters were catalogued for Sale a series of 
, (unpublished) letters from Shelley to his wife, re- 
| vealing the innermost secrets of his heart, and con- 
| taining facts, not wholly dishonourable facts to a 
| father’s memory, but such as a son would wish to 
conceal. These letters were bought in by the son 
| of Shelley, the present Sir Percy Shelley,—and are 
' now proved, we are told, to be forgeries. To impose 
| on the credulity of a collector is a minor offence 
' compared with the crime of forging evidence against 
| the dead, and still minor as in one instance against 
| the fidelity of a woman. 

Our readers will remember that it is our prac- 
| tice to report the principal autograph sales, and 
| to offer, when opportunity occurs, extracts from 
' letters and documents of historical or biographical 
| importance. Now, some of the documents and 
‘letters to which we have called attention have 
| since, through our publicity, undergone the severe 
| trial of Sir Frederick Madden’s critical judgment, 
| and have found a fitting place on the shelves of the 
British Museum. We have, however, we fear, 
| given additional publicity to some of these un- 
| doubted Shelley and Byron forgeries ; and if our 
| readers will turn to our account of the sale, at 





| Puttick & Simpson's, of Mr. Hodges’s collection 
| of autographs [Athen. No. 1104, p. 1298], they 
| will find extracts of letters from Shelley to Byron 
and from Byron to Shelley (the former especially), 
| the presumed originals of which we have now 
| no doubt were forgeries. Shelley’s letter contain- | 
| ing an assertion against the fidelity of “‘ Harriet,” | 
which sold for 6/. 6s.,—and which excited even 
then our indignant protest, although we had no | 


his usual foresight, he had made arrangements in 
his will for the publication of his MSS. should his 
death take place before the completion of his great 
undertaking. Two gentlemen in Belfast Tose 
been appointed to carry out his intentions,—and 
we are authorized to state that there will be no 
delay beyond what is absolutely necessary in ful- 
filling the deceased gentleman’s wishes in this 
matter. 

The election to the vacant chair of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh took place on Tuesday 
last. Up to a late period it seemed undecided 
which of the many able candidates for the office 
would win,—but at last the choice lay between 
Dr. William Smith, Dr. Schmitz, Prof. Blackie, 
Prof. Macdowall, and Mr. Price. The election 
was yltimately decided by the Lord Provost givin 
a casting vote in favour of Prof. Blackie,—an ol 
and valued contributor to our columns. In this 
gentleman the University has secured a man of 
genius, energy, and kindly feeling,—and one well 
able to maintain its character for cone learning. 

The restoration which has been lately in progress 
at Lambeth Chureh having brought to notice the 
dilapidated state of the tombs of the Tradescants 
and of Elias Ashmole, some of the more energetic 
of the parishioners have undertaken to try and 
raise a subscription for their repair,—for which 
purpose about 100. is required. Our readers will 
remember that the elder Tradescant came over 
from the Low Countries to England towards the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and was appointed 
by that sovereign as her gardener. To him 
we are indebted for very many plants which he 
introduced into this country; and he proved 
that by care and attention almost every vegetable 
might be cultivated in this climate. The elder 
Tradescant was succeeded by his son John, who 
The valuable collection formed 


the post-marks with Byron’s letters to Mr. Mur- | The forgery of Chatterton injured no one but an | by them passed on their death to Elias Ashmole, 


ray posted from the same cities in the same month 
and year, and to the same city—London. Here, 
they failed, —- and in this way. Where “ Ra- 
venna” on a genuine letter was in a small sharp 
type—in the Shelley letter it was in a large uncer- 


tain type ;—and in the letters from Venice the post- | 


matk of the City of Palaces was stamped in an 

Italic, and not as in the Shelley specimens in a 

Roman letter! These were strong facts;—but 

then the dates agreed with Shelley’s sojourn at the 

several places—the seals were correct. The hand- | 
writing was marvellously Shelley-like:—no hesi- 
tation about it,—a free accustomed hand. “Are 

they not genuine ?” 

From whom did Mr. Moxon buy these letters ? 
They were bought at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s at | 
large prices. From whom did Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson receive them for sale? ‘‘ We had them | 
from Mr. White, the bookseller in Pall Mall, over | 
against the Reform Club.” Off runs the gentle- | 
man-detective. ‘ From whom did you, Mr. White, 
obtain these letters ?’—‘‘I bought them of two | 
women—I believed them to be genuine, and I paid | 
large prices for them in that belief.” Such are | 
the words supposed to have been spoken by Mr. 
White. The two women would appear to have 
teen like the man in a clergyman’s band, but | 
with a lawyer’s gown, who brought Pope’s letters | 
to Curl. 

It would be impolitic at this stage of an im- 
jertant inquiry to publish the whole of the par- | 
ticulars placed at our service in elucidation of the 
forgery of these letters. It is proper, however, to 
sy thus early that there has been of late years, as 
We are assured, a most systematic and wholesale 
fingery of letters purporting to be written by Byron, 
Shelley and Keats,— that these forgeries carry 
‘pon them such marks of genuineness as have 
iteeived the entire body of London collectors,— 
that they are executed with a skill to which the 
firgeries of Chatterton and Ireland can lay no 
claim, —that they have sold at public auctions and 
by the hands of booksellers, to collectors of experi- 
‘ace and rank,—and that the imposition has ex- 
‘ended to a large collection of books bearing not 
only the signature of Lord Byron, but notes by him 
it many of their pages—the matter of the letters | 
being selected with a thorough knowledge of Byron’s | 

and feelings, and the whole of the books chosen 





| which is destined to form the basis of a Trade Mu- 


| on Parliament, either in this structure or else- 


| imaginary priest,—the forgery of Ireland made a | 
great poet seem to write worse than Settle could 
| have written,— but this forgery blackens the cha- 
| racter of a great man, and, worse still, traduces 
female virtue. 
Mr. Moxon is not the only publisher taken in. 


| Mr. Murray has been a heavy sufferer, though not 


to the same extent. Mr. Moxon has printed his | 
Shelley purchases;—Mr. Murray—wise through 
Mr. Moxon’s example—will not publish his Byron 
acquisitions. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Multiplied signs and rumours are’ abroad, all 
indicating that the fate of the Crystal Palace ap- | 
proaches its hour of crisis. Strictly, as our readers 
know, the sentence on this “ place of many memo- 
ries” is that of destruction,—and more than one 
preparatory measure have been, and are, in pro- 
gress which are suggestive of its execution. Messrs. 


| Fox & Henderson have been selling by public 


! 
| 
| 
auction the internal fittings : and the Royal Com- | 
missioners have directed the immediate removal | 
of their own collection from its ancient locale | 


seum. For the temporary reception of this collec- 
tion the Queen has granted the use of the unap- 
propriated rooms in Kensington Palace :— and 
the Glass Palace is thus finally abandoned by its 
official guardians to the discretion of the public. 
The Committee some time since appointed by 
Government to take evidence for the direction of 
Parliament in this matter have agreed on their 
report, and it is now in the hands of the Treasury : 
—and what we have heard of the particulars 
of that report is unfavourable to what is believed 
to be the wish of the public on this subject. 
However, the public has the power to execute 
its own wish if it really exist, — but it must 
speak out unmistakeably and at once ‘‘ or for ever 
hold its peace.” It will be in any case incumbent 


where, to make early provision for the housing of 
the Trades’ Museum,—for which large materials, 
it isalready abundantly seen, may be expected. 

In our obituary notice of the late Mr. William 
Thompson of Belfast, we mentioned that he had left 
a large amount of manuscripts on the Natural His- 
tory of Ireland,—we can now announce that, with | 





—and in 1680 was given by the latter to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.—Those who may be willing to 


' aid in the restoration can send their contributions 


either to Sir William Hooker or to Dr. Young, of 
Lambeth. 

We have received a great variety of communi- 
cations on the subject of the specimens that have 
appeared in our columns of emendations on the 
received text of Shakspeare, contained in the copy 























| of the folio of 1632 which has fallen fortunately 


into the hands of Mr. Payne Collier. All these 
communications treat the event as one of the most 
important and interesting that has for a long time 
arisen in the history of Shakspeare comment. The 
publication of the ma ipt is d led by most 
of our Correspondents;—but one who signs ‘“‘ Civis” 
urges that such publication should not be confined 
to the Shakespeare Society. ‘I would beg,” he 





| says, ‘‘ to suggest, that an octavo volume should be 
| printed for general circulation, under the editorial 


superintendence of Mr. Collier, containing all 
those emendations which he would consider worth 
preservation. For if the folio be consigned to the 
Shakespeare Society, only a limited number will be 
printed, and a year’s subscription must be paid by 
those who may wish to obtain this one book :—now, 
I apprehend, an edition could be published in the 
onal way, at a much less price than 1/.—and thus 
an opportunity would be afforded to a larger num- 
ber of readers of possessing what I might, (from 
the specimens given in the Atheneum), describe as 
a great treasure. The price might be so moderate 
as to ensure a large sale.”—It is less to the pur- 
pose, that the interest-excited by these corrections 
has set the spirit of correction at work, —and we 
continue to receive a variety of conjectural emenda- 
tions which we do not think our readers lose by our 
withholding. —The following suggestion with regard 
to the corrections proposed [see ante, p. 171, col. 1] 
in the line 
Who trimm'd in forms and visages of duty 

may, however, be worth giving. Mr. Collier's 
corrected folio, it may be remembered, had offered 
learn'd for ‘‘ trimm’d,” and usages for visages. Mr. 
Collier himself proposes train’d for ‘ trimm’d ;” 
and in this our Correspondent agrees,—as most of 
our readers probably will. To the other correction 
he offers the following objection.—“‘ As to usages, 
taking it for granted that in a correct copy it is 
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better, or at least more expedient, to retain a 
worse word that is really Shakspeare’s than a 
better one if not his, when the value is in a correct 
version—in this notion, I would permit visages 
to stand; seeing that it is the old word for obser- 
vances, or eye service; and in this instance suits 
well as the antithesis of the next line in the text: 
—— Others there are, 

Who train’d in forms and risages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves. 
Thus, their eye of observance is to their masters, 
but their hearts are kept waiting on themselves.”— 
We produce these remarks for Mr. Collier’s con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Layard has declined to remain as Under- 
Secretary of State in Lord Derby’s Administration ; 
he has however expressed himself fully sensible of 
the handsome recognition of his services by the 
new Prime Minister. 

The Earl of Malmesbury has just forwarded to 
Sir R. I. Murchison, as President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, orders from the Emperor of 
Russia—which have been made out at the request 
of the British Government—to all the authorities 
along the coasts of Eastern Siberia and Russian 
America, directing them to afford every assistance 
in their power to the private Expedition under the 
command of Capt. Beatson in search of Sir John 
Franklin. 

The Committee of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution meeting at the Mermaid Assembly 
Rooms in Hackney is desirous that it should not 
be mixed up with the Hackney Institution which 
in our — of last week on these establish- 
ments generally we stated to have failed. The 
former is, on the contrary, we are assured, in a very 
flourishing condition,—having nearly 600 members, 
and an average attendance at lectures of about 500 

rsons. We were not aware that a vigorous 
oo of this description had risen up to redeem 
the failures which we knew to have taken place in 
Hackney :—but the fact is a further confirmation 
of our argument of last week,—that these institu- 
tions are a want of the time,—that their general 
law, in spite of specific failures, is, consequently, 

rogress,—and that the cause of the individual 
Rilure, in the face of the general law, must be 
sought in mismanagement. 

The experiment of the Woolwich Dockyard 
Lending Library has entered into a new phase. The 
1,100 volumes given by the Lords of the Admiralty 
for the use of those employed in the Yard having 
found few readers, their Lordships have offered the 
use of them to the members of the Woolwich 
Literary Institution. We are glad to notice this 
instance of official liberality, as the two collections 
of books will form a tolerably efficient library for 
the town. There are many other small towns in 
England in which the consolidation of such small 
—_ or corporation libraries as now exist would 

equally advantageous to all parties. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagen 
have elected our countryman Mr. William J. 
Thoms, the translator of Worsaae’s ‘ Primeval An- 
tiquities of Denmark,’ one of their Associates. 
The Society—whose works illustrative of the early 
history both of Greenland and of America are 
known to many of our readers—are about to publish 
a new edition of the ‘Orkneyinga Saga,’ and 
sundry old Northern fragments relative to Great 
Britain and Ireiand; and in the prosecution of this 
important and useful object they are desirous of 
having the assistance and co-operation of the 
scholars and antiquaries of this country. 

Those popular favourites at the Crystal Palace, 
the comical creatures from Wiirtemburg, have 
been the heroes of a law court and the occasion 


Young People, by Aunt Mary: the Comical His- 
tory and Tragical End of Reynard the Fox,’ the 
illustrations of which were alleged to be piratically 
taken from the volume published by Mr. Bogue. 
On this point® the Court entertained no doubt. 
The question therefore turned on the form of the 
technical objection urged against Mr. Bogue’s 
copyright. By 8 Geo. 2. c. 13, it is declared that 
in order to secure copyright the date of publication 
and the name of the publisher must be truly en- 
graved at the foot of each plate; but it was argued 
by the plaintiff’s counsel that this regulation ap- 
plied only to plates published separately,—whereas 
in this case the plates were integral portions of a 
volume composed of letter-press and illustrations, 
the whole forming one work, which had been duly 
registered and become copyright.—Vice Chancellor 
Parker adopted this view of the law, —and an injunc- 
tion to restrain the publication of Mr. Philp’s work, 
as a piracy, was granted. 

Our American correspondence states that the 
Government of Washington has given notice to our 
Ministers in Downing Street of its desire to put 
a speedy term to the present postal arrangements 
between the two cointries. It is understood that 
this notice has been given with a view to negotia- 
tions for the establishment of a cheaper and more 
extended system of communication. 

At a recent sale of books at the room of 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson a few rarities were 
brought tothe hammer. ‘The Bokes of Solomon,’ 
printed by W. Copland, 1551, a very rare little vo- 
lume, sold for 26/. ; a copy of Coverdale’s Bible, the 
edition of 1550, but imperfect, sold for31/. ; a manu- 
script book of ‘ Hours,’ with miniatures very prettily 
painted, sold for 19/. As if to prove that the days 
of bibliomania are not yet quite gone—a copy of 
‘ Barnes’s History of Edward ITI,’ which in ordinary 
condition is worth about 10s., sold for the large 
sum of 91. 10s., simply because it happened to be 
in ‘‘ choice old blue morocco, the sides and back 
richly tooled.” 

The Manchester and Salford Municipal Educa- 
tional Bill, now before Parliament, has become a 
misnomer. The Town Council of Manchester, after 
a discussion of six hours, has pronounced against 
it in strong terms. A motion was brought forward 
in that body recognizing the inadequacy of the 
existing means of educating the children of the 
poor as well as the policy of embodying in any bill 
for that purpose the principle of local ratingand local 
management, but opposing the bill now under con- 
sideration in the HouseofCommons. Tothis motion 
it was proposed by the voluntaries as an amend- 
ment—‘ That the Bill before the Council entitled 
‘A Billfor promoting Education in the municipal 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford, and the con- 
tinuous townships of Broughton, Pendleton, and 
Pendlebury,’ is not necessary ; that, the powers 
sought by such Bill would, ifobtained, usurp the most 
important functions of the council, operate oppres- 
sively on the rate-payers, invade the rights of con- 
science, and interfere with the sacred duties of 
parents ; that it be an instruction to the committee 
for general purposes to take the steps necessary to 
prevent the said Bill from passing into law.” This 
proposition, carried by 34 against 22, implies a 
desire to repudiate any and every system of national 
education. But it will be for the Manchester people 
to prove whether these ‘‘ councillors” duly repre- 
sent their views and wishes on this important 
question. 

Mr. Harry Chester has addressed a letter to the 
Council of the Society of Arts, in which he pro- 
poses that an effort should be made to develope 
existing and to create new Literary and Scientific 
Institutions and Mechanics’ Institutes, and to 





of a legal verdict of some literary interest. As 
our readers know, Mr. Bogue, the publisher, 
—e artists to make sketches of the figures 
and groups of animals forming M. Plancquet’s 
collection, which sketches he published in the 
autumn of last year under the title ‘Comical 
Creatures from Wiirtemburg, including the story 
of Reynard the Fox.’ The publication was well 
received by the public and is now ina third edition. 
But it appears that in January this year, a Mr. 
Philp began to publish, through Messrs. Houlston 
and Stoneman, a work entitled ‘Story Books for 


| high and low, rich and poor, old and young, have 


affiliate them on the Society of Arts. ‘The Ex- 
hibition,” he observes, ‘“‘has given us some very 
significant hints that it is not only the education 
of our poor children that needs to be improved : 


all an education question to be solved—have all a 
very real and urgent need of knowledge, and of 
knowledge of that kind which a Literary and 
Scientific Institution, if fully developed, is well 
calculated to assist in affording.” Mr. Chester is 
of opinion that there are great defects in the exist- 
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‘‘ They are not,” he says, ‘‘ sufficient] ica),” 
He is of opinion that they ought syotoneticnlins, 
diffuse information respecting objects of practic) 
utility ; and that “‘rapid progress would be made 
in all parts of the country, in improving th 
dwellings of the poor, in sanitary measures, ang 
in the use of scientific inventions, if the local jp. 
stitutions throughout the kingdom could be |ej 
systematically to aim at these very important 
objects.” He also proposes that questions of poli. 
tical economy (not politics) and social law should 
be treated of at the institutions; and submits tha 
the passing of useful laws would in this way ly 
greatly facilitated: and that the subscribers should 
have systematically brought under their consider. 
tion all new and useful inventions. In illustration 
he informs the Council that the Highgate Insti. 
tution, with which he is connected, is preparing an 
Exhibition of the various applications of gas to 
lighting, warming, and cooking. It is obviou, 
however, that the present isolation of these Societies 
makes any great systematic efforts of this nature 
nearly impossible. There are, it is true, in the 
north Societies working in combination for certain 
purposes,—but isolation is the general character, 
Mr. Chester therefore proposes a central office in 
London—which he submits should be under the 
direction of the Society of Arts,—to which all 
such Societies should have leave to apply for advice 
and assistance. “‘ Such an office,” he is of opinion, 
“might form an extensive staff of lecturers— 
men eminent in their special subjects, — collect 
illustrative specimens and diagrams,—and on ap. 
plication supply the local institutions with lee. 
turers and lectures on almost any subject. By 
judicious geographical arrangements the most dis. 
tant institutions might be supplied at a reasonable 
rate with lecturers whom they now are entirely 
unable to remunerate because they cannot insure 
to them other engagements in the same neighbour. 
hood.”—These suggestions have met with a favour. 
able reception from the Society of Arts :—the 
Council having, we see, appointed a Committee— 
composed of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mess. 
Chester, Cole, Mac Donald, Redgrave, Sydney 
Smirke, and Lieut. Pasley, of the Royal Engineer 
—to frame a course of proceeding to be adopted by 
the Society in order to carry them out. 
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which the President observed, that the documents 
which had passed between that officer and the 
Russian Government had been referred to the 
Council, and were deposited at the Society’s Rooms, 
where they might be perused by any member. 
Regretting that the Imperial Government had not 
deemed it practicable to carry out the views of 
Lieut. Pim, by endeavouring to enable him to 
travel suddenly through the wild regions beyond 
the pale of its own regular authority, he observed 
that this was a question for the Russians alone to 
decide. It was the opinion of their geographers, 
who were consulted, that the delay, cost, and 
ils of an Expedition along the north-eastern 
coast of Siberia, to which they had sent no ex- 
lorers for thirty years, would not be compensated 
by obtaining any intelligence of the missing Expe- 
dition of Franklin. Under these circumstances, it 
was resolved not to embark in an enterprise which 
it was believed would end in the destruction of 
Lieut. Pim, without obtaining the result. The 
gallant young seaman endeavoured, however, most 
zealously to induce the Imperial Government to 
change this resolution, both in a long personal 
interview which the Emperor granted him, and 
in a note prepared at the desire of His Impe- 
rial Majesty. e Russian Government retained 
its opinion, and strengthened by a document writ- 
ten by Admiral Mutiushkin, the companion of 
Wrangell, decided that it would take no part in the 
project; adding, however, that if Lieut. Pim 
should still wish to travel through Siberia he should 
have the necessary passports. It being obviously 
impossible that the plan should ever be carried out 
if not converted into a Russian Expedition, Lieut. 
Pim has, by the advice of his friends, reluctantly 
renounced his scheme. The President referred to 
the Beatson Expedition; which he said was meeting 
with some public encouragement, but not as much 
as he could wish. He earnestly hoped that the 
spirited and devoted projector of it might still 
realize, by another route, what Lieut. Pim had 
wished to accomplish. In addition to the valuable 
proofs brought forward that evening by Mr. Peter- 
mann, the public would see, in the opinions of Sir 
John Richardson, Dr. Scoresby, and Captain 
Kellett, the clearest evidence of the increase of 
animal and vegetable life in very northern tracts 
hing the Polar Sea; and, with such evidence 
before them, he should indeed be surprised if Eng- 
lishmen were to hang back, and not contribute 
towards the only untried effort to meet with the 

missing Expedition, or some remnants of it. 
‘Notes on the Distribution of Animals available 
as Food in the Arctic Regions,’ by Mr. A. Peter- 
mann.—It has long been a common but erroneous 
supposition that animal life within the Arctic 
regions decreases more and more as the Pole is 
— This opinion probably had its origin 
iefly in the observation made respecting the dis- 
tribution of mankind; for the number of our 
fellow creatures living beyond the circle is ex- 
ceedingly small, and, as far as we know, ceases 
altogether between the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
seventh parallels. The Polar regions permit indeed 
a precarious existence to man; but it is quite 
different as regards the Polar animals, many of 
which are so thoroughly adapted to the intense 
cold and other features of those regions that 
they could not even exist in any other clime. 
Consequently animal life is found as much in the 
Polar as in the tropical regions, and though the 
numnber of species is decidedly inferior to the nuinber 
in the latter, yet, on the other hand, the immense 
multitudes of individuals compensate for the de- 
ficiency in the former respect.. If, as the writer 
said— in the ‘Atlas of Physical Geogra- 
phy,’ some years ago, with regard to this point : 
—“if we were to conclude from a large 
uumber of species that there must be a large 
number of individuals, we should come to erro- 
neous conclusions, for such is frequently not the 
case. The Arctic and tropical countries furnish 
an excellent example, at least in their Mammalian 
and Ornithological Faunas. We need only refer 
to the crowds of birds which hover over the islands 
and shores of the North, or to the inconceivable 
myriads of age on met with by Ross on the 
antarcticlands, where there was not even the smallest 





appearance of vegetation,—and among the quad- 
rupeds, to the thousands of fur animals that are 
annually killed in the Arctic regions. Wrangell 
gives a fine description of animal life in the Kolyma 
district of Siberia, one of the coldest regions of the 
globe: the poverty of vegetation is strongly con- 
trasted with. the rich abundance of animals, 
countless herds of rein-deer, elks, black bears, foxes, 
sables, and grey squirrels fill the upland forests; 
stone foxesand wolves roam over the low grounds. 
Enormous flights of swans, geese, and ducks arrive 
in spring, and seek deserts, where they may moult 
and build their nests in safety. Eagles, owls, and 
gulls pursue their prey along the sea coast; ptar- 
migans in troops among the bushes, and little 
snipes are busy along the brooks and in the 
morasses. er, also, narrates that a walrus 
hunter on the rocks of Nova Zembla caught in a 
few hours 30,000 lemmings. On the other hand, 
in Australia and other regions of the tropical and 
temperate zones, a traveller will frequently journey 
for weeks together and pass over hundreds of 
miles of country without meeting with a single 
quadruped.” 

I will, the writer adds, in the first place, 
proceed to indicate the regions to which these 
remarks refer; those, namely, which comprise the 
Arctic Fauna. On this point it will be seen that 
I have adopted narrower limits than other 
authors, inasmuch as I have taken the northern 
limit of Woods as my southern boundary of the 
region under consideration. It is true that some 
Arctic animals are found to the south of this line, 
like the rein-deer,—still these are not exclusively 
Arctic in their character, and they are also, more 
or less, of migratory habits. The ice fox, a beau- 
tiful little animal, well known to all Arctic voy- 
agers, and decidedly of Arctic character, does not 
extend to the south of the line assumed, which 
also coincides with the extreme northern limit 
of the reptiles, and corresponds pretty closely 
with the line of 50°, mean summer temperature. 
The region thus comprises Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Novaia Zemlia, the extreme northern shores of 
Europe and Asia, with the north-eastern extremity 
of the latter, including also the sea of Kamtchatka 
and the Aleutian Islands, but excluding the 
peninsula of Kamtchatka. On the American 
side it comprises a considerable portion of British 
North America, the northern part of Labrador, 
and the whole of Greenland. 

Though several classes of the animal creation— 
as, for example, the reptiles—are entirely wanting 
in this region, those of the mammals, birds, and 
fishes at least bear comparison, both as to number 
and size, with those of the tropics, — the lion, 
the elephant, the hippopotamus and others being 
not more noteable in the latter respect than the 
Polar bear, the musk ox, the walrus, and, above all, 
the whale. Besides these, there are the moose, the 
rein-deer, the wolf, the Polar hare, the seal, and 
various smaller quadrupeds. The birds consist 
chiefly of an immense number of aquatic birds. 
Of fishes, the salmon, salmon treut, and herring 
are the principal, the latter especially occurring in 
such myriads as to surpass everything of the kind 
met with in tropical regions. Nearly all these 
animals furnish wholesome food for man. They 
are, with few exceptions, distributed over the 
entire region. Their number, however, or the 
relative intensity of the individuals, is very dif- 
ferent in different parts. Thus, on the American 
side we find the animals increase in number from 
east to west,—on the shores of Davis’s Straits, 
Baffin Bay, Lancaster Sound, Regent Inlet, 
fewer are met with than in Boothia Felix and 
Parry Group. The abundance of animal life in 
Melville Island and Victoria Channel is probably 
not surpassed in any other part of the American 
side. Proceeding westwards to the Russian pos- 
sessions, we find considerable numbers of animals 
all round and within the sea of Kamtchatka, as 
also to the north of Behring’s Straits. The yearly 
produce of the Russian Fur Company in America 
is immense, and formerly it was much greater. 
Pribylow, when he discovered the small islands 
named after him, collected within two years 2,000 
skins of sea otters, 40,000 sea bears (Ursine seals), 
6,000 dark ice foxes, and 1,000 puds of walrus 





teeth. Liitke, in his voyage round the world, 
mentions that in the year 1803, 800,000 skins of the 
Ursine seal alone were accumulated in Unalaska, 
one of the depéts of the Russian Fur Company ; 
700,000 of these skins were thrown into the sea, 
partly because they were badly prepared, and partly 
in order to keep up the prices. But in no other part 
of the Arctic zoological region is animal life so 
abundant as in the north-eastern portion of Siberia, 
especially between the River Kolyma and Lena. 
A description of the Kolyma district has already 
been given in the preceding remarks, to which the 
following particulars may now be added. The first 
animals that make their appearance after the 
dreary winter are large flights of swans, ’ 
ducks, and snipes; these are killed by old and 
young; fish also begin to be taken in nets and 
baskets placed under the ice. In June, however, 
when the rivers open, the fish pour in immense 
numbers. At the beginning of the present century 
several thousand geese were sometimes killed in one 
day at the mouth of the Kolyma; about twenty years 
later, when Admiral Wrangell visited those regions, 
the numbers had somewhat decreased, and it was 
then called a good season when 1,000 geese, 5,000 
ducks, and 200 swans were killed at that place. 
Rein-deer hunting forms the next occupation of 
the inhabitants. About the same time the shoals 
of herrings begin to ascend the rivers, and the 
multitudes of these fish are often such that in three 
or four days 40,000 may be taken with a single net. 
On the banks of the River Indigirka the number of 
swans and geese, resorting there in the moulting 
season, is said to be much greater even than on the 
Kolyma.—West of the Lena and along the whole 
of the remainder of the Siberian shores as far as 
Novaia Zemlia, and including that island, animal 
life presents a great contrast to the as 
portion, as it is nowhere found in such abundance 
as in the districts already described, and in many 
parts it is extremely scarce. Spitzbergen completes 
our very general circumpolar survey. Here, though 
plenty of animals are found, among which are ve 
acceptable fat rein-deer, still the number of ani: 
generally is greatly inferior to that of north-eastern 
Siberia.—It will naturally be asked whence arises 
this great difference in the distribution, or rather 
the relative intensity of animals within the Arctic 
region. The reply is furnished by the climate and 
particularly by the distribution of temperature. 
On comparing the zoological and also the botanical 
features with the observations of temperature made 
within the Arctic regions, I find that the summer 
temperature is of the utmost consequence to the 
existence and developement of both animal and 
vegetable life, and that, without exception, where 
the summer temperature is the highest, animals 
are found most plentiful, and the reverse where 
the temperature is the lowest. Thus of all the 
shores of the Arctic basin those of the north-eastern 
Siberia possess the greatest abundance of animal 
life, because there the temperature is comparatively 
the highest in summer, although in winter the 
same region is the coldest on the face of the globe. 
—Without going further into detail, I will now 
merely add a few words as to the bearings of the 
foregoing observations on Sir John Franklin’s Ex- 
pedition. The general opinion is that the missing 
vessels have been arrested somewhere between 
Wellington Channel and Behring’s Straits and the 
Siberian shores, and most probably their position 
is nearer to the latter than to the former points. 
As these three regions abound in animal life, 
we may fairly conclude that the intervening 
portion partakes of the same character, and more- 
over, the further Sir John Franklin may have got 
away from Wellington Channel, and the nearer he 
may have approached the north-eastern portion of 
Asia, the more he may have found the animals to, 
increase in number. The direction of the iso- 
thermal lines strongly corroborates this assumption, 
as they are indicative of a higher summer tempe- 
rature in that region than in any other within the 
Polar Basin. And as those countries are perhaps 
entirely uninhabited by man, the animals there 
would have continued in their primeval or original 
numbers, unthinned by the wholesale massacres in 
which myriads are destroyed for the sake of their 
skins or teeth.—An interesting fact was mentioned 
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in this Society by Lieut. Osborne, namely that 
Capt. Penny in r, 1850, had ‘seen enor- 
mous numbers of w running southwards from 
sander the ice in Wellington Channel. We know 
this to be also the case in the Spitabergen Sea every 
ing and that these animals are numerous along - 1 
the Siberian coasts. This not only proves the ’ | Ins half-past 8.—‘ On the Influence of 8 
existence of one, or perhaps two, Polar Seas more ing and Directing Muscular Movement 


hope 
~ ’ leepente that seems mad and out of place—all these ; 
or less open throughout the year, but also that Royal’ dnetitaiion, 8" On seme of ihe Aste connected E oan 
these seas moreover abound in animal life,—to 


mitith Oneanie Chemistry, by Prof Brande sea whose green abysses lead the imagination down 
satisfy enormous numbers of whales an amount of 


cal, 34. to the burial caves of drowned generations, while 

Medical, 8. everywhere overhead flies the foam dashed up by 
food isrequired which cannot besmall. And it is well 
known. among the Tchuktchi on the north-eastern 


@ Reversed Fault at Lewisham, Kent, by the Rev. H. 
fd Sg = ine.—* Notes on the Island of St. Helena,’ 
y Mr. J. H. 
- 2 en, 7.—*On the Microscope,’ by Mr. Hop- 
y 
Tuurs. — Lastitution, 3.—‘On the Physical Eripeipleg of the 
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huge hulk which seems built for eternity can be 
at the mercy of the yielding element on which if 
floats—so triumphed over by the waves that ar 
working their wild will on it. Then, the fearfyl 
incidents of the struggle for escape, and the human 
episodes !—the crowded raft and the tortured boat 
—the terror—the despair—the anguish,—the 


n, 
se yrs age ¥ by the Kev. J. Barlow, M 
1 Society of Literature, 4. 





the breakers, and looking like the white wings of 


PINE ARTS the Angelsof Destruction hovering over the devoted 


> 


«coasts of Siberia,—where land to the north is said 
to exist in contiguity and probably connected with 
the lands discovered by Capt. Kellett,—that herds 
of reindeer migrate between those lands and the 
continents. 


Fivg-Art Gossip.—The daily papers announce 
the death, on the 29th ult., at a very advanced age, 
of Mr. John Landseer, line engraver, author, and 
father of three distinguished sons, Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, R.A., Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A. and Mr. 


ship and crew. One such picture as this should 
make a painter’s immortality.—Another great 
picture of a shipwreck by the same hand—which 
shows a vessel on her beam ends, and boats rescui 

—is now the property of the nation, —if the nation 
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Taking all these facts into consideration, the 
conclusion seems to be a reasonable one, that 
Franklin ever since he entered Wellington Channel 
has found himself in that portion of the Arctic 
Regions where animals probably exist in greater 
plenty than in any other. Under these circum- 
stances alone, Franklin's party could exist as well 
as other inhabitants of the Polar Regions, but we 
must not forget that in addition to the natural 
resources at their command, they would in their 
vessels possess more comfortable and substantial 
houses than any native inhabitants of the same 
regions. 

‘Late important Discoveries in South Africa,’ 
by the Rev. D. Livingston, who, in company with 
Mr. Cotton Oswell, had penetrated as far as 17° 
27’ S. lat. from Lake N’gami. After crossing the 
bed of the Zouga, Mr. Livingston and party pro- 
ceeded due north, through a hard country abounding 
in springs, and next to the Mababé and Chobe 
rivers. The latter was found to be forty to fifty 
yards broad and from twelve to fifteen feet deep, 
with a rapid current. The Tsetse, or fly, so 
dangerous to the cattle, was found in great 
numbers. The Tamunaklé « ionally ec i- 
cates with the Chobe, so as in wet seasons to allow 
canoes to pass from one to the other; forming thus 
a passage from the great Sikota river to Lake 
N'gami. Rowing down the river thirty miles, Mr. 
Livingston at length met by appointment the 
powerful chief of the country, Sebitoane, who 
returning with him to the waggons in lat. 18° 20’ 
8., took sick, and, to the great regret of all, died. 
The party afterwards proceeded to Sesheké, on the 
Borotse river, which was there, at the end of an 
extremely dry season, from 300 to 500 yards wide, 
with a great volume of water. The river comes far 
away from the north, and is probably a con- 
tinuation of the Zambesi. The country is thickly 
populated, speaking various dialects of the Sechu- 
ana, but mixed with other languages. The slave 
trade had for the first time reached this country 
in 1850 from the West Coast, whence traders 
furnished with British manufactures had arrived 
and procured a large number of slaves,—but it was 
the opinion of Mr. Livingston that a more healthy 
commerce might easily be opened with these parts 
by means of the Zambesi. He would himself, if 

tronized by the London Missionary Society, send 

is wife and children home to England, and en- 
deavour to penetrate still further up into the inte- 
rior of this hitherto entirely unknown country.— 
The President directed that a copy of this inter- 
esting communication should be presented to the 
Bishop of Manchester for the use of the Chamber 


Thomas Landseer, the engraver. Mr. Landseer’s 
best work in his art of engravingis, ‘The Dogs of St. 
Bernard,’ after the picture by his son, Sir Edwin, 
—and perhaps his most valuable publication as an 
author is, his volume of ‘Lectures on the Art of 
Engraving,’ delivered at the Royal Institution 
and published in 1807. Among his other works 
to be mentioned with approbation, we may add his 
series of engravings of lions, tigers, panthers, leo- 
pards, after Rubens, Rembrandt, Stubbs, &c., and 
his characteristic sketches of animals drawn and 
engraved by himself. Mr. Landseer was a careful 
archeologist, and is known among antiquarians by 
his volume of ‘Sabzean Researches.’ He was 
an Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy, 
succeeding Brown, the landscape engraver, in that 
situation after a deliberation of six years ; many 
of the eminent engravers then, as now, declining 
to fill the subsidiary rank of Associate Engraver, | Rp. HANDEL GEAR has the honour to acquaint his Patrons, 
—the rules of the Academy not allowing engravers, | Friends and Pupils, that his THIRD SOIREE MUSICALE, and 
however eminent, to obtain the higher honours of | A 1a] Speen Fa ya ye 
eyo Bromberg, in Prussia, that the Hin fey. irc "walla, Sng 3 Wi ne, Mise Wal 
’ 9 . G. oD, . 
new statue of Copernicus—one of the last works | Perforuen:—Pishotorte, Mesa, GA Gaborneand Herr Pasa 
of Tieck—has arrived in that city, and been there | Messrs. E. Aguilar and Hiindel Gear. - Single Tickets, Half-a- 
received by a deputation from the municipality of Seinen dd Gone. ti, Bevile: ow inemens ——— soles 
Thorn, in which town—the birthplace of the great Se EE ESE 
astronomer—it is to be erected. The carriage of the EW NEN IG. will take place at his residenes, tig ty ‘Sree 
statue from Bromberg to Thorn became a procession. os om oan ae ie Le = + 
It was stopped in many of the villages and orna- | No. 13, Beethoven—Trio (Piano, Violin and Violoncello), Pixis. 
mented with votive crowns. The statue is the result | Violins, Mt. Scinton afd Mr. Png ey RE 
of a public subscription, in the lists of which many | Series, One Guinea. "Tickets to be had only at 54, Berners Street 
English and French names appear. Some of our 
readers will remember the great statue of Coper- 
nicus, by Thorwaldsen, erected by a national 
Polish subscription in 1829 at Warsaw. That 
capital being a part of the Russian empire, while 
the astronomer’s birth-place lies within the boun- 
daries of Prussia, tlhe Court of Berlin has sought to 
gain an illustration for itself by raising a new 
monument to the memory of Copernicus. 

We see that Mr. Henry Cousins has been en- 
gaged by Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi to 
engrave in mezzotint Turner’s great picture of 
‘The Wreck,’ painted for the late Earl of Yar- 
borough. This work represents the destruction of 
the Minotaur, a British seventy-four, lost on the 
Hang Sands, off the Dutch coast, about the year 
1800. Many of our readers may remember to have 
seen this picture not long since on the walls of the 
British Institution :—and what a picture it is! 
How striking to turn from those strange wild 
dashes of prismatic confusion, hanging of late 
years on the walls of the Royal Academy, whose 


will provide a lodging for it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ELLA’S MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS, Willis’s Rooms 
—At the FOURTH CONCERT, on THURSDAY, the lth, will 
be played—Quintett in C, Mozart—Sonata, Up. 52, Beethoven— 
Double Quartett, in E minor, § 


hr—Grand Trio, C minor, Men- 
deissohn—Solos, Pianoforte, 


opin and Hiller. Executants— 
Molique, Mellon, Hill, and Piatti; Oury, Watson, Webb, and ¢, 
Piatti. Pianist—Halle, hisfirst performance in London this season. 
Siath Evenings M: Leonard. the sclebrated Belgian Violinist ont 
Sixth Evenings, M. nar e celebrat iolinist, and 
Madame Leonard di Mendi, Vocalist, are en; 3 

J. ELLA, Director, 


RACITATIONS MUSICALES.—Second Season.—Mr. WIL- 
LIAM BINFIELD’S SECOND RECITATION will be given at 
the New Beethoven Rooms, NEXT TUESDAY EVENING, at 
eight; when Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duetts, Trios, Quar- 
tetts, and Sestetts, by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Herz, Alvars, Chopi 
Moscheles, Costa, Macfarren, V. Wallace, and W. Binfield will be 

formed ——s Newton, Madame Macfarren, Mr. Swift, Mr. 

. Binfield, Misses Mt. and L. Binfield, and Messrs. W. R., H. and 
A. Binfield. Tickets, 39. 6d., 5s., and 6s.: and Programmes, at 
Messrs. Cramer's, 201, Regent-street, &c. 








Concerts. — Mr. Ella’s third Musical Evening 
was welcome to us as giving us another hearing 
of Herr Molique in his double capacity of com- 
poser and violinist. Let what will charm us, let 
who will amaze us,—a soundness, a sense, and a 
science, fast vanishing out of the world of music, 
are to be heard still in fullest vigour in this con- 
scientious artist’s writing and playing, the value 
of which grows upon us in proportion as our sym- 
pathies widen and our desire to embrace novelty 
increases. Shall we never have anything 90 
sterling, anything so complete, of English origin! 
Herr Molique’s stringed Quartett in B flat may not 
be a work of genius,—but it can be enjoyed 
whether it be executed before or after any work of 
genius in existence. His performance of Bach's 
varied ‘Chaconne’ may be less poetical and dramatic 
than other violin displays in which we are, also, 
catholic enough to delight; but it is, nevertheless, 
a master-piece of colossal and perfect execution, of 
which possibly the only future representative may 
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of Commerce of that place. 


Mox. 


. Royal Institution, 4 
by Mr. C. B Mansfi 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 4—‘On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
by Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 
British Architects, 8. 
Medi 5.— Anniversary. 
Geographical, half-past 8. — ‘Consul Dixon’s Report of 
Route from Tripoli to Ghadamis,—‘ Visit of H.M.s. 
ly pso to the Georgian, Navigators, Feejee. and Friendly 
Islands.’— Statement of the Progress of the Behring 
Strait Expedition, Capt. Beatson.” ; 
a Institution, 3.—* On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 
Byro Egyptian, half-past 7. 
lyro- FE, an, ¢ 3 
Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
Civil Engi 8.—K d Di on the Electric 
Telegraph. 
“ Nee the Chemistry of the Metals, 
eld. 
Society of Arts, 8.—*‘On the Agricultural Products and 
q > § Prof. John Wilson. 
; 2.—General Meeting. 
Geol _ half-past 8.—‘ On the Freshwater Reds and the 
Boulder Cay at Copford, Essex,’ by Mr. J. Brown.—‘ On 








elements seemed as if they would dry away while 
we looked on them, to this firm sound painting 
which shows as if it would endure for centuries! 
The work—which is on view for a few days at the 
rooms of Messrs. Colnaghi—is now seen to great 
advantage in consequence of the washing and 
varnishing to which it has been subjected. Then, 
the scene itself!— the genius that has placed 
it on this canvas has produced little less than 
a miracle. When engaged in reading such ac- 
counts of shipwreck as have too often harrowed 
up our feelings of late, we find our minds 
busy in attempts to picture the scene, and 
finally shrinking back from the impossibility. 
But here it is in its actuality. Halfan hour’s gaze 
on this marvellous canvas,—and we understand 
the whole dread matter. Here we see how the 





be found in Herr Joachim,—who also began his 
studies in the good days ere German professors 
began to wander wild in search of what Music 
will never yield. Yet we must not despair 
of our cousins; since Herr Pauer on the piano 1s 
another of those complete and thoroughly regulated 
German instrumental artists whom it seems a% 
if we could not or would not produce. His playing 
of Mendelssohn’s varied theme (with violoncello) 
was nearly as charming as the work played. 
Lastly, Mr. Swift deserves a good word for his 
singing of ‘Dalla sua pace’—the supplementary 
tenor song in ‘Don Giovanni,’—which, as we 
chronicled a year or two since, favourably brought 
him forward at the Academy Concerts. We have 
had few singers who, when they please, are more 
capable of pleasing than this gentlemaz. 
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Among the concerts of this week, Mr. Neate’s 
chamber music must be mentioned :—also a per- 
formance by Mr. Best, who seems to be our most 

ising organist, and to have come in good time,— 
since, within the same seven days has been an- 
nounced the farewell organ performance of Mr. 
Adams, long esteemed the champion of his instru- 
ment in England. It isa pity for his fame that 
the style of Mr. Adams's intercourse with his public 
was fixed during our evil daysof intrumental music, 
when that which is strict and special was supposed 
not to please, and when an organ programme must 
include arrangements of symphonic movements, 
uartetts, &c. &c. such as our advanced taste re- 
udiates. Thus with all the contemporary executive 
power there was mixed (as in the case of Nicholson, 
Mori, Lindley, Braham, and other artists belonging 
to that epoch) too much of that concession which 
has the tendency of hurrying those who indulge it 
towards vulgarity. 

The Glee and Madrigal Union on Monday last 
began their new series of concerts. 

Mr. Sloper’s last chamber concert gave us an 
opportunity of hearing the new Sonata for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello by Moscheles, which he per- 
formed with Mr. Lucas. Of this elaborately studied 
work we hesitate to speak in detail after a single 
hearing,—being, nevertheless, sure that though it 
exhibits much individuality, some contrast, and 
the constant presence of scientific skill, it is too 
elaborate and has been too carefully studied for 
some of the life not to have been smothered out of 
its first ideas.—It belongs, in short, to its com- 
poser’s later, and not happiest, manner. English 


composition was well represented on this occasion | 


by three of Mr. Sloper’s own Pianoforte Studies, 
which, too brief though they be, are still excellently 
finished,—by one of Mr. E. Loder’s best songs, 
‘IT heard a brooklet,’ charmingly sung by Mr. 
Benson,—and by two clever and well characterized 
songs by Mr. Walter Macfarren, “interpreted” 
(as the jargonists might say) with good effect by 
Miss Dolby. 





Drury Lane.—A remarkably simple, intel- 
ligible, and elegant ballet fantastique, by MM. 


Boisselot and Barrez, was produced last week at 
this theatre, under the title of ‘The Star of the 
Rhine, or the Genius of Dancing,’—in which the 
character of Starbeam, the genius aforesaid, is most 


graphically and pleasingly represented by Malle. | 
The mission of this spirit is, to accom- | 


Plunkett. 
plish a revolution in favour of dancing against the 
prohibitory decrees of a village burgomaster. In- 
duced by the influence of Starbeam and the example 


of Miller, a young peasant (M. Durand), the vil- | 


lagers are encouraged to seorn the commands of 
authority, and point their toes and fingers against 
the placarded sign-post in derision. The burgo- 


master interferes,—but only to be himself subdued | 


by the prevailing madness. At length, he dances 
like the rest :—the finale engaging the entire corps 
de ballet.—Her mission ended, Starbeam re-ascends 
to her celestial home. 





Otymrrc.—A little drama, called ‘Clemence, ou 
La Fille de l’Avocat,’ performed about twelve 
years since on the old stage of this theatre by 
a French company, was revived last week in 
an English shape, and performed by English 
actors. The latter have advantages in the present 
elegant style and resources of the house not pos- 
sessed by their Parisian predecessors,—but their 
dramatic claims must, we fear, be considered in- 
ferior. The story possesses a strong domestic 
interest, indicated in the title of the piece, ‘The 
Advocate and his Daughter.’ The name of the 


‘ advocate is Rambert (Mr. Farren)—that of the 


daughter Clemence (Miss Sarah Lyons). The 
latter has been brought up in retirement under 
the care of a grandmother, who had given her a 
fictitious name for the purpose of better securing 
their continued residence together. Love, however, 
in dramas like this, has small respect for the fond 
Interests of grandmothers,—and into the old lady’s 
refuge in a remote part of Bretagne he contrives 
to send one Herman (Mr. W. Farren, jun.), son of 

v de Chateauneuf (Mr. Diddear), who so far 
Prevails that Clemence consents to a private mar- 


riage with him in England. A subsequent visit 
to Paris brings Herman under eae of his 
proud father, who seeks to dissolve the marriage 
on the ground of its illegality, Herman not having 
attained his majority,—and would induce him to 
accept a rich alliance, but in vain. Driven to 
desperation, the stern parent seeks the advice and 
aid of Rambert to conduct a legal suit. In the 
course of the proceedings, Rambert learns that it 
is his own daughter against whom he has been 
engaged. But the interests of his client outweigh 
in the mind of the lawyer those of his child, and 
he performs his duty with inflexible honesty. The 
marriage is annulled. Then it is, that the Baron 
becomes aware of the new situation. Touched by its 
agony, he relents,—and reversing all that he has 
been at such cost and pains to accomplish, sanctions 
the re-marriage of the young couple.—The acting 
of this piece might, as we have hinted, have been 
better. Miss Lyons needs discipline to fit her for 
the perfect impersonation of such a part as Cle- 
mence, though performing it with considerable 
sensibility. Mr. Farren in the parental advocate 
was fitted with a character suited to his age, intel- 
ligence, and style. The intrinsic merit of the 
story and of the situations will doubtless command 
for this little drama a certain amount of success. 





Musical AnD Dramatic GossiP.— 
Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all 

in the Haymarket, so far as regards the commence- 
ment of Mr. Lumley’s campaign ;—not a solitary 
; rumour being as yet abroad to quicken expectation 
| or to provoke contradiction, beyond the fact that 
| orders arrived in town last week for the engage- 
| ment of an orchestra, which had till then, it seems, 

not been accomplished.—It is said that the Covent 
Garden season may possibly commence about the 
middle of this month. ‘I Martiri’ of Donizetti is 
spoken of as the first opera to be given. 
managers, however, seem to us unwisely late in 
| issuing their programmes,—since never were spirit 
| and energy more eminently demanded by thea- 
trical managements than for the Opera season of 
1852, whether the Protectionists demand a dissolu- 
tion or not.—Of one new prima donna who is ex- 
pected a Correspondent in Germany writes to us 
as follows :— 

**I have twice heard Mdlle. Wagner. She has a fine voice : 
by nature a contralto, or mezzo soprano at the utmost,— 
and she is determined to sing soprano. 
method as a singer, and being obliged to force her voice, 
since she will sing beyond its natural register, the pain in 
hearing her was, with me, as great as the pleasure.” 

We have to correct a mistake made last week 
(p. 259, col. 1, line 68), where “‘ this Society” (i. e. 
the Sacred Harmonic) is printed instead of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society.—Mr. Bowley’s 
letter on the subject of the ‘‘ Veritas” pamphlet, 
|and the disclaimer by the committee of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society— which letter 
also announced the withdrawal of their disclaimer 
by four of the committee, and the subsequent 
resignation of his presidency by the Rev. S. Roberts, 
reached us too late last week to permit of a word 
of comment being added.—Now it must be pointed 
out, that the four members of the Committee who, 
by withdrawing from the protest, have sanctioned 
the pamphlet, are placed in a not very enviable 
attitude by the subsequent resignation of Mr. 
Roberts: since, in parting company with them, 
their President followed out the spirit of his first 
communication to Mr. Bowley, dated Feb. 3, and 
handed to us last week. From this we may take 
a few lines :— 

**Since persons connected with our Society have been 

pointed out as privy to its circulation, I wish you especially 
to be convinced how sincerely | disapprove of the attack, 
and detest its sentiments. So utterly wicked and abomi- 
nable I consider certain expressions to be, that I could not 
consent to act with any person who should have written, 
or who at least should persist in avowing them. Whatever 
opinion I may entertain as to the manner and taste in which 
our respective performances are made to clash, I should 
never sanction such an outrageous, coarse, and evil-minded 
appeal to the public.” 
—We must not overlook such a justification of our 
stricture ;—nor forbear to express regret that the 
credit of the London Sacred Harmonic Society 
should receive such a blow, in the eyes of all who 
consider Art as little worth unless it influences the 
charities of life and the courtesies of intercourse. 





| 
} 





Both | 





Having not much | 


We learn from Cocks’s Musical Miscellany that 
Dr. Bexfield's ‘Israel Restored,’ which was pro- 
duced at Norwich in the course of last autumn, 
will be given at Liverpool next winter, with a 
band and chorus of six hundred performers, by the 
New Sacred Harmonic Society, about to assemble 
in St. George’s Hall (on its completion).—By such 
experiments as this, the commission given by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society to Mr. C. Horsley 
for a second Oratorio, and similar measures else- 
where, our provincial Choral Societies are assum- 
ing an importance, a variety, and a ial value 
which argue well for the growth of Music. The 
‘country theatres” were long the school for actors ; 
and there is every reason why aspirants to fame in 
the capital should find opportunities for trial or for 
self-revision less hazardous than those of instant ex- 
posure to the full glare of metropolitan connoisseur- 
ship.—It is announced in the Cambridge papers, 
that Dr. Dearle, late of Queen’s College, a native of 
that town, is engaged in the composition of an 
Oratorio on the subject of ‘Israel in the Wilder- 
ness.’— While talking of music and Collegiate in- 
stitutions in conjunction, we may call attention, 
as a sign of the revival of amateurship among 
‘*the gentlemen of England,” to an advertisement 
which the other day announced a concert of the 
Glee and Madrigal Union, ‘in the Great School, 
Rugby, by permission of the Head Master.” 

The Continental journals announce that the 
widow of the composer of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and 
‘Oberon’ has just died. Madame von Weber 
was understood to possess interesting materials for 
a biography of her husband; whose early life had 
been more than commonly eventful. It is to be 
hoped that these will not be now dispersed or lost 
to the world, owing to the habitual dilatoriness of 
our neighbours in such matters. 

Madame Pleyel is announced as intending to 

the season in London, on her way to the 
Jnited States. 

The following note originated in the remarks 
offered last week on the impossibility of perform- 
ing the music of Bach as Bach conceived it,— 

So much pedantry is abroad regarding the literal and 
exact performance of ancient works as written, that no 
opportunity should be lost of illustrating the impossibility 


of such a course, and of pointing out that Common Sense 
must, after all, adjust the traditions and (as it were) correct 


| the press in all such revivals. The manuscript rectifications 


of dark passages in Shakspeare just given out by Mr. Collier 
ought to teach speculative critics some humility, showing 
them how the most exquisite of their theories may be over- 


| Set, should an Evie Ochiltree arise simply to tell the world 





that A.D.L.L. means “Aiken Drum's Lang Ladle.”—The 
Atheneum has already mentioned how on the performance of 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ at Berlin, no less devout a 
Shakspearian than Tieck proposed to have the Athenians 
performed by actors in Spanish dresses, because such was 
the old custom !—When we apply the spirit of these remarks 
to Music, we shall find that discretion and forbearance have 
still more todo. To obtain a performance of Handel's‘ Israel’ 
as directed by Handel, we must have a Handel to preside at 
the organ, and Madame Grisi or Madame Viardot to sing 
‘Cor fedele’ in the place marked by Handel's hand in 
Handel's score for such interpolation :— we must admit 
hardly a solitary piano from first to last, we must — 
precisely the numbers of chorus and orchestra calculated by 
the master. In Handel’s gigantic works such exigencies as 
the last are nonsensical.—The case, however, becomes dif- 
ferent in instrumental music of more delicate structure, 
where the individuality of each separate part is its charm. 
In such works we demand the very numbers originally cal- 
culated, prepared and provided for. A multiplied chamber 
quartett, even if performed by the ‘four and twenty fid- 
dilers” of France, is an abomination. A pianoforte Concerto 
by Mozart (if played as Mozart might have played it, that 
is, by a Liszt with improvised graces and amplifications), 
loses all proportion when panied by a ter mo- 
dern orchestra. Once more, supposing no trick of the mul- 
tiplication table to have been played, the structure of in- 
struments is anything but Median and Persian, “ altering 
not.” What has become of the barytone and of the viol 
d'amour? The old “ German flute” is a different machine 
from that which Rudall and Boehm have perfected.—The 
short trumpets for which Sebastian Bach wrote are obso- 
lete; and among the instances of musical change cited b 
Mr. Hullah in his inaugural address at the Musical Insti- 
tute, is the extinction of the contra-fagotto, replaced int 
modern orchestras by the ophicleide—a bass ingredient of 
totally different musical power and savour. These truths 
are overlooked by the cavillers, in their eagerness to cavil. 
Whenever the music of a past dynasty is in question, 
libcrty must be granted and allowance must be made; and 
the latter is made the most reverentially, because the most 
wisely, by the most liberal knowledge. 


Among the deaths of the last seven days must 
be noticed that of Mr. Oxberry, the second quaint 
low comedian of his name,—author, too, of some 
original and adapted comic pieces for the stage. He 
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was performing at the Lycewm Theatre only a week 
ago. —Mr. Bourcicault, our lively and successful 
writer of comedies, isabout, we hallows, to adventure 
as an actor, under engagement to appear at the 
Princess's Theatre. The engagement of Mr . Walter 

by Mr. Charles Kean is also enema: : 
the two _ cer Mime being intended to replace Mr. 
Wigan, who is about to leave the company at the 
close of the season. An actor so refined, so origi- 
nal, so versatile, and who has so rapidly risen in 
favour with both the great and the select public, 
will not be easily replaced.—Edinburgh journals 
speak in high terms of a young lady whose stage 
name is Miss Fane; gnd who has appeared with 
success as Lady Teazle, to the Sir Peter of her father, 
—the gentleman whose stage-name is Mr. Ranger. 
—We understand that the next novelty to be pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre will be a comedy 
from the pen of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Report has 
had a good deal to say about this forthcoming play, 
which is stated to be a comedy of English life 
with a strong serious interest. It will be produced 
immediately after Easter. 


Mdile. Rachel has just appeared in a new play, 
‘ Diane,’ written expressly for her by M. Emile 
Augier. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


—~.>-— 


Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a BOOK of 
the HEART. By IK. MARVEL. Illustrated by F. 0. 
Daruey. Small dto. 21s, 


Dream Life: a Fable of the Seasons. By | be 
IK. MARVEL, 12mo. 78. 6d. 


The Imperial Guard of Napoleon; 
— MARENGO to WATERLOO. By J. T. HEADLEY. 


Florence, the Parish Orphan; and a 
SKETCH of the VILLAGE in the last CENTURY. By 


ELIZA BUCK MINSTER LEE, Author of ‘A Life of Jean 
Paul’ 12mo. 3g. 6d. 


Olive Leaves. By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. 
illustrated. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of Joseph 


STORY. Edited by his Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. 
8vo, 21s. 


The Grammar of English Grammars; 
with an Eptsetustion Historical and Critical: the whole 





MISCELLANEA 


Postal Communication with Denmark.—On the 
Ist inst. the following regulations with regard to 
the transmission’ of literary works to Denmark 
came into operation.—Printed British prices current, 
commercial lists, and courses of exchange, addressed 
to Denmark, may be forwarded by packet, or by 
private ships direct, on payment of one penny each; 
and similar publications, originating in Denmark and 
addressed to the United Kingdom, will be delivered 
for one penny each, when transmitted by packet or 
by private ships direct. Periodical works, not of 
daily publication, and not allowed to pass as news- 
papers, addressed to Denmark, may be forwarded 
by packet, or by private ships direct, at reduced rates 
of postage, under the following conditions: —lst. The 
postage must be paid in advance. 2nd. They must 
be sent without covers, or in covers open at the sides. 
3rd. They must be printed in the English language. 
The rates of postage on such works will be as follows: 
—Not exceeding two ounces in weight, ld. ; above 
two ounces and not exceeding three ounces, Gd. ; 
above three ounces and not exceeding four ounces, 
8d. ; and 2d. for every additional ounce up to the 
weight of sixteen ounces:—beyond which weight these 
publications cannot be transmitted. Periodical 
works of a similar description, published in Denmark, 
and in the language of that kingdom, addressed to 
this country, will be delivered for the same rates of 
—- as those charged on periodical works sent to 

enmark. 


New Mode of Operating in Surgery.—It is known 
to the professors of natural philosophy that a platina 
wire can be heated instantaneously to a red heat by 
means of a powerful electric battery,—and that in 
that state it will cut through the skin and flesh of 
the human body with more ease than the sharpest 
instruments. ‘The surgeons of the Santa Theresa 
Hospital, in Vienna, have made the experiment of 
substituting such a wire for the usual surgical instru- 
ments in some of their operations—and it is said 
with perfect success. They have laid a memoir on 
the subject before the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in that capital. 





To CorrespoxpEents.—J. B.—R. L.—received. 

A Harter or Crerring Tuixes.—We will make some 
inquiry into the matters about which this Correspondent 
writes. The signature which he has chosen implies animus, 
and suggests caution. 

T. J. B., Lichfield. —The subject on which this Corre- 
spondent writes has already been treated in our columns 
as far as we can permit. We cannot pursue it on to the field 
of controversy. 





Erratum.—In our notice of the ‘Rockingham Memoirs,’ 
the date of Mr. Grenville’s death is stated erroneously. The 
imaccuracy in no ways affects the argument :—which was 
simply to show that Junius had concluded his ‘great 
labours” nearly twelve months before Mr. Lloyd’s death,— 
and, therefore, to express our ignorance of what could 'be 
the meaning of the Earl of Albemarle in stating that 
information was conveyed to him up to within ‘ seventeen 
days” of Lloyd’s death. 





ged and amply asteabes with Forms 
and ieauensielien oe Correction, Examples for Parsing, 
Questions for Examination, Exercises for W Vriting, Observa- 
tions for the Advanced Student, Decisions and Proofs for the 
Settlement of Disputed Points, Occasional Strictures and 
fences, and Exhibition of the several methods of Anal. ysis, 
Key to the Ural Exercises: to which are added Four 
dixee, w, pertaining s separately to the Four Ps Parts of Gram- 
Author of *The Institutes of 

1 vol. 8vo., pp. 1023, 21s. cloth, 





i % 4 &c. &e. 


Método para aprender a Leer, Escribir y 


Hablar el INGLES segun el sistema de Ollendorff, eM 
— » 4 PALENZUELA y JUAN DE LA C. CARRENO 


Noble Deeds of American Women; 


with Biographical Sketches of some of the more Preminent. 
aie by J. CLEMENT. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
. SIGOURNEY. 8s. cloth. 


American Almanac and Repository 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1852. 


Silliiman’s Journal of Science and 


ARTS, No. 37, for January. 58, 


Commerce of the Prairies; or, the Jour- 
nal of a Santa-Fé Trader during Blak Expeditions across the 
great Western Prairies, and a Kesidence of Nine Years in 
Northern Mexico. By JOSIAH GREGG. 2 vols. 12mo. Lilus- 
trated with Maps and Engravings. 98. cloth. 


Notes of a Military Reconnaissance 
from FORT LEAVENWORTH, in MISSOURI, to SAN 
DIEGO, in CALIFORNIA; including parts of the Arkansas, 
Del Norte, pene Gila | Rivers. By BREVET-MAJOK EMORY, 

rs 3. 1 vol. 8yo, Maps and 





Corp: 
Illustrations, 63, 


Journal of a Military Reconnaissance 
from SANT B NEW cig en to the NAVAJO 
TERRITORY. re with t e Troops under Command of 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. JOHN M. WASHINGTON, Chief of the 
Ninth ed ny Deperteent, 5 and Governor of New Mexico, in 
1849. i. SIMPSON, First Lieut. Cor s of Topo- 
aamesel jo ney 8vo. Maps ‘and numerous Plates. 188. 


Reports of the Secretary of War, with 
Reconnaissances of ROUTES from pas ANTONIO and EL 
PASO, NEW MEXIC "0, TEXAS, By Lieuts. BRYAN, 
MICHLER, SIMPSON, Wi WiTTNe. and Others. 1 vol. 8yo. 
Maps and Illustrations. 16s, 


Philosophy of the Mechanics of 
NATURE, and the SOURCE and MODES of ACTION of 
NATURAL MOTIVE POWER. By Z. ALLEN. Lllus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 248, 


* 

General History of Bridge Construc- 
TION : containing Demonstrations of the Principles of their 
Art and their Application to Practice; furnishing the means 
of calculating the strains upon the chords ties, braces, 
counter-braces, and other parts of a Bridge or Frame of any 
a, With Practical Illustrations, By HERMAN 
HAUPT, A.M. 8yo. 188, 


A Concise Treatise on the Theory 


= PRACTICE of NAV aL GUNNERY. By WILLIAM 
. JEFFERS, Jun. 8vo. 168, 


Oregon: its History, Condition, and 


PROSPECTS. By the Rev. G. HINES. 12mo, 72, 6d. 


London: DELF & TRUBNER, 


Importers of American Books, American ant Continental Literary 
Agency, 12, Paternoster-r 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, 
THE FARCE OF LIFE. 
By LORD Bx*xxx**, 
Author of * Masters and Workmen.’ 
“It is without exception the most valuable novel that has ever 
— nted to the public—a more pure code of mo: orals has 
nmned :—well could it be for fhe world if those * clot! 
purple ona fine linen’ would study 1 well, reflect, and ponder 
the lessons of * The Farce of Life.’”— Boston Atheneum 


COURTLAND. 


By the Daughter of M Ann Welli: 
Edited by the Rey. HCOBBOLD. 4 


THE MILITIA MAJOR. 


“The Militia Major is drawn with considerable skill.” 
Sunda; 


4. 
Now ready at every Library, 


THE DELAMERES of DELAMERE 
COURT. 


By the Author of ‘ The Duchess.’ 


v Times, 


5. 
In 2 vols. with Plates, price 30s. cloth, 
THE SHRINES and SEPULCHRES 
of the OLD and NEW WORLD. 
By R. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 

“ The work is full of curious details, of learned and rare mate 
rials,—we have no hesitation in describing it as one of the most 
unique and interesting that has issued from the press.” 

Freeman’s Journal, 


THE COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN'S 
NEW WORKS. 
1, FROM BABYLON TO JERUSALEM. Price 9s. 
2. FROM JERUSALEM. Price 7s. 6d. 
A Fourth Edition, price 4s. 
PAYNE’S BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE. 
“The best and most concise book on the management of bees,” 
. Quarterly Review. 
Second Edition, price 58. with Portrait, 
PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


His LIFE, IMPRISON MENT, and ESCAPE from the Fortress 
of Ham. 


In 1 vol. 4to. with oe . Illustrations, 21s. 
THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
THE GREEKS. 


By PANOPKA. 


10. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. Second Edition, 


THE ROCK OF ROME. 


By J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Esq. 


In3 ain 21, 28. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATE 


By DR. MILEY, Author of * Rome aie Paganism and 
the Popes.” 
12. 
Vols. I. and II. 
M‘CABE’S CATHOLIC HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


IN THE PRESS. 
13. 


In 2 vols, post 8v0. 2le. just ready, 
THE BIBLE IN DOWNING- 
STREE 


> 
Addressed to an Illustrious Lady. 
Being Inquiries into Matters of English Government. 


14. 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. DANIELS. 


THE STUDENT’S WIFE. 
By the Author of‘ Fernley Manor, * My Sister Minnie,’ &¢ 
15. 


THE GYPSY’S DAUGHTER. 


Edited by the Author of * The Gambler’s Wife, &c. 


16. 
In 3 vol: 
FABIAN’S TOWER. 


A NOVEL, by the Author of ‘ Smugglers and Foresters.’ 


17. 
In 3 vola price 12. lls. 


PASTORS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Being a Continuation of 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 
By a LUTHERAN DIVINE. 


18. 
In 2 vols. profusely illustrated, 


BROOKLANDS; 
Or, » Fhe SEEDS. OF sunaqins. ang SUNSET of LIFE 
r 
Author of * oe iekiand 8 ma a Exmoor,’ &. 
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[Rc ae AUREM | SUAM: Dost i. renor 
opi Bethe Caos Cuandral 8 Nottingham. Price is.6d. 
n: J. ovello, 69, 


iG elo 


n-street, Soho, and 24, | Poultry. 


GOLOS for VIOLIN, FLUTE, and CORNET. 
—Each of the Sitowing Werks ovg contains a a different Sdloctien 
of the most popular Of express ressly 
for the instrument ; > Nember a to 30 Airs: 
1h osey's bigd iow a ya ay -y rice 128., or 
Nos. 18. —Boosey’s Flute Jou: elodies, price 
Basle, or 0 Ns, emch Bony 2 Cornopeno Jura 
m: 0! 
m3 M on mie Boosey 3 Co, 28, Holles-street. 


wor. S EDITION ¢ 
S0OTLAS dD,  exenmnipee with 
sents for te ited by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM 
Author of the Article ‘Music.’ in the seventh edition of the 
y —~ ia Britannica.’ large 8vo. elegantly bound 
in loth, 318.4 t edi 
half-bo 





the Sones of 





in 3 vols. 
morocco, ges, 258. The three volumes in one, 
“er Qs. ; ditto in morocco, 25s. 
ew Issue of the folio edition of 

GEORGE. THOMSON'S COLLECTION 

S, arranged with Symphonies and Accom: a 

soo Pia Sale or tig y Beethoven, Haydn, Hummel, P’ eyel, 

wer, &e. In 5 vols. 168. each. P ts for 

Violin ‘and Violoncelle, may be haa. price 5a. 


THE DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 
Four Books, 58. each ; or complete in 1 vol. cloth, 15s. 


THE DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND as 
DUETS. Three Books, 5s. each. This is the only edition 
arranged expressly for the Pianoforte. 

VOCAL MELODIES of SCOTLAND. For 
the Pisnoforte (without the words,) in Five Books, at 4s. each, or 
com in 1 vol. 158. 

Pathe by Wood & Co, 12, W chertoo-pince, Edinburgh ; 42, 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow; and 1s9. Union-st Aberdeen: 
J.A. Novello, Dean-st: and Sim mpkin & as and may 
be had on order of all Musiosellers and Booksellers. 

Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 
ECTURES on the TY PICAL CHARACTER 
of the sawise TABERNACLE, nore and SACKI- 
FICES. Preached during Lent, ee RSTER G. SIMP- 
SON, B.A., Curate of Ickworth, 8 

London: T. D, Thomson, a Unner k seas Russell-square ; 

Adams & Co. 
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Published this day, price 4s. 12mo. cloth, 
GKETCHES from LIFE Sn OS JEVONS, 
the HEIRESS sf ren 
ILLIA MI BYROM. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-ro 
NOTICE. 
CAPTAIN KNOX'’S NEW WORK, 
ONFESSIONS of COUNTRY QUARTERS, 
Is NOW READY, 
And may be had at the Libraries. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Also, the Completion of Mr. JAMES’S LIFE of 
RICHARD CCZUR DE LION, 4 vols. 


And Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1852, cor- 
wa by the Nobility, under the especial Patronage of Her 











‘is day is published, p: 
OLIORUM. SILVULA: ficlections for Transla- 
tion into LATIN and GREEK VERSE, ip from the 
ae and eg Eeerineien 


Fellow, and Assistant ‘Bator of 4 of Trinity Collegs? Editor of 


Cambridge: Jobn Deighton. Satins George Bell. 


= AND RACE. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE RACES. “Of MEN. By Dr. Knox. 
Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravi 
“The object of these lectures isto show that it in human history 


Race is everything.”—J: 
“Tt abounds in striking remarks on history, ond in forcible 
Daily News. 





delineations of the peculiarities of national characte: 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


NEW : JERUSALEM CHURCH.—Now pub- 
a FULL REPORT of the SPEECHES delivered 

aaPuune s Meeting of this Denomination of Christians, held at 

Freemasons’ Hall, on the 19th of August, 1851. _8vo. Price 6 

R1 hs had through any Bookseller of F. Pitman, 20, Pater- 








MR. CHAPMAN ON ULCERS. Price 5s. 
BSTINATE ULCERS on the LEG: a simple 
— economical — of tasating them ; with a Surve: 


us Methods proposed for the CURE of VARIC 
vena.” Bs Ly "Tr CHAPMAN, PF. - ~— dl ~~ late Senior 


-In the 
yh st guocebted in accomplishing wit ita rapid 
tod inexpensive cu ve cure.” 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, Aug. 1849. 
“Itisa we recom: ee a that the patients were not con- 
Payer Prevented fre from using the limb during treatment.” 
Med: Journal, July, 1849. 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just OT in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Etchings, price 24. cloth, 


P! RES of LIFE in MEXICO. 
By z ." MASON, Esq. 
“An amusing book. Mason is essentially a picture-maker. 
ise sesses agi 5 of ‘fueney and grace—of descriptive 
2 graphic chara tion. His penis an instrument of 
the Ee qualit; ights rr pose and ee and the fey 
re of mo ng —, adventures, and escapes: a d 
padré, a fierce ladrone, a joyous seiiorita, a gaily-dressed i eavalier, 
sure to seize his eye and | pire a picture or suggest a tal 
“ The value of these volumes is unquestionable. We feel a or 
fect reliance on Mr. Mason’s statements, whether they refer to The 
mining, hunting, farming, or swindling portion of the inhabitants.” 


Globe. 
ovat have — met with a better Gresription of Mexican scenery 
mate - Mason gives. His pictures are lively sketches with a free 


aie: : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








incidents keep the reader in breathless suspense. A book 
pn Rn absorbing interest has not for a considerable time fallen in 


round his heart. 
be 





—_ READABLE BOOKS. 
of rarer So Thustrs a 4 a ice 1a. orsamental Ne bears, 
rPALES of MYSTERY, IMAGINATION. and 
ie VoL POE. 
The first in this 
been 
are published 


London: Henry Vizetelly, Gough-square, Fleet-street. 
1, *** The Trade and Public are cautioned sonst counterfeit 
diti of these Tales and Poem: 
ll 8vo. price 68, the Third Edition of 
ICKNESS. itt TRIALS and BLESSINGS. 


An Appendix is now added, =< Suggestions to Per- 
sons in Attendance on the Sick and Dying _ 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ana Waterloo-place. 


NEW — 8, = HON. MRS. ANDERSON. 
‘ols. - small 8vo. price 12s, 
HE THREE ‘PATHS; or, Truth, Vanity, and 
Profession : a Tale. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 
a St. Paul's ta _ oe 
hom may be had, by t 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. EXEMPLIFIED, 
by LETTERS and PASSAGES from the Life of the late Rev. 
ROBERT ANDERSON, of Brighton. Fifth Edition. 6. 
ARNOLD'S moo ne THUCYDIDES. 
2mo. price 5s. 
rpuucyDipEs, “Book the "First; with English 
Notes, and Grammatical References. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


NOTICE. 
THE NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. 
WYNVILLE; or, CLUBS and 


COTERIES, 

AN M.P.’'S STORY, 
DEDICATED TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 
By the Author of ‘ The Age of Pitt and Fox,’ 

IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS; 
Or, MOLIERE’S LIFE AND TIMES. 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 
Me Ae takes up <h is lee 53 te pat te } down thodie discovery of 
: Brilliant cketohes © of thet Court of the Grand waa 


Daily News. 
(Keapy. 

















ALICE OFFLEY; 
Or, THE PERVERT AND THE SOLDIER. 


In 2 vols. (Next Wee. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FOURTH EDITION OF 
CAPT, MARRYATT’S JUVENILE 
LIBRARY. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST 


And THE LITTLE SAVAGE, 
Each in 2 vols. price 10s, 


NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 
THE SCALP HUNTERS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


Capt. MATER REID, 
Author of ‘ The Bite Reo Ne _ Desert Home,’ &. 


Svol 
“ Pull of fierce bad and feverish - ae . A tale which will 
hold its reader fast.”— Atheneum, 

“ We have not 2 for months such exciting volumes.” 


“ This is a wondrous book. Itisagorgeous elaboration of Defoe’s 
immo! rusoe.”— Mi r. 


roduction of remarkable and enthralling atireciions, The 
of more 
out The Teader su ds his breath, feels his blood rush like a tide 
ithout further comment, we ‘append it to 
the most fascinating book of the day. 

ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY LI BRARIES, 


Price only 5s. per Volume. 
Charles J. Skeet, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross. 











HE PATRIARCH of the NILE; of, 
TRUTH TRIUNPRART Poem, in Two Cantos.” 


D. 
Rivingtons, St. Pants Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
NEW AND CHEAPER a OF DR. INMAN'’S 
Wo 





ee 
= NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY, p> Use of British Sea: Eighth tion, 
sen half-bound. 4 <thesiti no = 


NAUTICAL TABLES, for the Use of British 
sc New Edition, half-boun 


The above two Works, in ONE VOLUME, 


nal bound. ll. 138, 
By the Rev. JAMES INMAN, D.D. 
Late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Rivingions, | St. Paul's AS ey and Jrotetioosines s 


om may be 
_ fA TREATISE on on NAVAL GUNNERY. 


“ FORMULZ and RULES for Calculations 
on PLANS of SHIPS. 38. 


LECTURES ON THE HOLY WEEK, BY THE LATE 
REV. W. ADAMS. 





N w ready, in 12mo. price 5s, the Fourth YY Ww of 
HE “WAR NINGS of the HOLY WEEK; 
being a COURSE of PAROCHIAL Lporrett for the 

WEEK before EASTER, and the EASTER F ALS. 

By the Re LLIAM ADAMS} mA. 
‘ellow of Merton College. 

Rivingiaps, | - Paul's pOpenstvers. and Waterloo- place ; 

, by re same Author, 


SACRED ALLEGORI Contents: The 


Shadow of the Cross; The Distant Ah The Old Man's Home; 
and The King’s Messenger. With Memoir and Portrait 
Author. 10s 6d. *x* These Tales may be had separately. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE REV. DR. MAITLAND. 
In small 8vo. price 58. 
IGHT ESSAYS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D. F.R.S. & F.8.A. 
Rivtngiess, od, —_ eg ay and Wetestooginees 
y the same Autho 


e. ERUVIN; +Or, "MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 


on Beliects connected with, tnd BATURR, HISTORY, and DES- 
TINY of MAN. 


ep ESSAY ’$ on the REFORMATION in ENG- 
15a. 
3. ESSAYS on the DARK AGES. Second 


Edition. 12s. 


"DEVOTIONAL BOOKS: FOR THE I PRESENT SEASON. 
uniform Vo! umes, 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVES HAR- 


MONIZED, with att ae Sed REFLECTIONS ; by the 
Rey. ISAAC WILLIAMs, fg 


1. The HOLY WEEK. , Edit. 8s. 6d. 
2. The PASSION. a, Edition. 8s. 


EASTER, 

The RESURRECTION. 8s. 

FOR CHRISTMAS. 

The eunaitinns 8s. 6d. 

ECENT VOLUMES. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year). 8s. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY Senet ae 88. Gd. 

INTRODUCTORY VOLUM 

1. THOUGHTS on the STUDY “of the HOLY 
GOSPELS. Second Edition. 8. 

2. HARMONY of the GOSPELS, in Parallel 
Columns, in the Words of the Authorized Version. 8a, 6d. 
Rivingt St. Paul's Church d, and Waterloo-place. 
Just published (uniformly printed), by the same Author, 

The AEOCALT PSE; with Notes and Reflections. 











“2 — Sixth Edition, much improved, price 98. 


HE BEST METHODS of IMPROVING 
BRALTH ont INVIGORATING LIFE, by regulating the 
Diet and Ri ; embracing all the most approved Principles 
of Health an Reneuvite, and exhibiting the remarkable power of 
proper Food, Wine, Air, Exerci &c. in the Cure of obsti- 
hate Chronic Di none as well as in promoting Health. With 
Cases. By 1’. J. tAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of ‘Surgeons of Bangla 
“ The most t usefal a1 aud rational work of the kind we have met 
“—. It is altogether an admirable Code of Health.”— Ada, 
aS and rte nteresti = lerary Gazette. 
« et of all habits will derive in rmation from it, calculated to 
da, ae 





nerease their comfort and extend their 
ne hy 2 — 4 & La tatio: 


ners’-court; & Co. 
sles » Piccadilly. sah’ all 








80, by the same Author, Tenth Edition, price 
2. MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Sadr ith oloys Caecton 9 Prescription ees 84 1 
“. ‘is al itogether deserving of permanent Popularity. 


“ To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only 


to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.”—Lierary Journal. 





THE FIRST ENGLISH EDITION. 


— 


Now ready, Vol. I. (price 5s.) cloth, lettered, 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE 
CRUSADES. 


Translated from the French, by W. ROBSON, with a Biographical Notice of the Author. 
This Standard Historical Work will be completed in 3 vols. 


London: 


Grorce Rovutitepce & Co. Farringdon-street. 
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PLANE TRIGONOM METRY, asgiven at all the Colleges, chiefly 
By P. J. F. eran B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College. 
se ee et leke 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 28. 6d. cloth boards, 
A NARRATIVE of the CONVERSION from 
POPERY of the Rev. G. CERION} and the Rev. L. D. 
MOSCARDI, formerly Padre d> da Jesi, and Padre Leo- 
nardo da Cam the two Roman Catholic Priests referred to by 
the Rev. W. — British Cha, at Cairo, in the ‘Church Mis. 
Register’ for Say, 1349. Including several 





sionary 

Letters, and vauch interesting information connected w ith the 
same subject. L farm in Italian by Signor oe a prin- 
cipally slated into English under his own eye. 


London : ron Hall & Co. 25, ee 


OWELL’S STATE TRIALS. A Complete 
Set, with Jardine’s General Index. Uniformly bound in 
calf, 34 vols. price 14, a fine copy, warranted. Also, 


REES’S CYCLOPEDIA. A >, haf bound 
Cc early impressions of the tiful Engravings, un 
rosin, qui rit 1e fresh, 45 vols., to be eo for lil. 11s, warranted en 
and in Sine preservatio n. 

Apply to J. Brumby, Bookseller, 24, Haymarket, corner of 
a ie 
PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND and 

BUILDING SOCERTT, 37, New Bridge-street, London. 
Shares 100/., with Profits. Terms 74 or 124 years ; Subscription, 
208. or 10s.a month. Subscriptions withdrawn at any time witb 
4 per cent. compound interest. Money to be had for one to fifteen 
years upon approved securit A Prospectus forwarded upon the 


" , Mes: 
ee See eas Agent  TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











U NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
(ESTABLISHED 1825,) 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
24, SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAST, Lonpox. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. Baron ALDERSON. The Hon. Mr. Justice Mavte. 
Francis Bar.ow, Esq. The Hon. and Very Rev. Grorce 
Micuae. Bruce, ‘Eee, i gai D.D., Dean of Nor- 
Epwarp Bvuiier, ich. 
The VeNneRaBLe } The Right Hon. the Lorp Carer 

Burney | Baron or THE Excnequer. 
Fravcis H. Dickrxson, Esq. Epwarp Romitty, 
The Rev. Antuur DrumMonp, | A. J. Vary, Esq. 
Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart. wg Watson 
Henry Hauam, Esq. Hon. J.8. Wacree M. P. 
Sir Rosert Harry coagier of London. 
Bart. M.P. 


INGLIs, 
oun Waray, Esq. 





Trustees—Sir sender Grant, Bart. ; Sir ~-y Harry Inglis, 
; Henry Hallam, E 
hited rv ‘na M.D., Oxford ; ‘Mr. Professor 
Pryme, As, Cambridge. 
Physician—Thomas Watson, Esq. M.D. 
Corresponding Directors—Manuel J. Johnson, Esq. M.A., Oxford ; 
H, Gunning, Esq. M.A., Cambridge. 
Solicitor—W. Richardson, Esq. M.A. 
Bankers—Messrs. Drummond. 
Secretary an@ Actuary—Charles M. Willich, Esq. 
ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all persons whose 
names are, or have been, during riod, however short, on the 
Books or meena. of any College, or + fiati a at Oxford or Cambridge. 
on the lives of such persons against 





NIVERSAL LIFE cna fo nrg SOCIETY 
1 Species = of Partia- 
ment, 1, King MWilliens street, pew AY For the Assurance of 
Lives at’ Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Services. 

The ee le adopted by ‘the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an mal valuation of assets and abelian and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the ass' is admitted to offer 
reat adva: especially to these 5 parties © who may wish to 
appropriate their’ proportion of profit to the veanelann of future 


miums 
The o following table will show the result of the last division of 
as declared on the —_ of May, 1851, ft - persons mee | 
Redon on that day paid six annual 
per cent. on the current annual premium: This will be found * -4 
d= liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 














when nnua 
Date of Sum Original 

7 Policy, | Assured.} Premium, — 

issued. current Year. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £1012 8 
30 wOnor | 1,000 2484, #13 87 
40 Mth M 1,000 3110 0| 17 6 6 
50 1846.) "| 1,000 4215 0, 2310 3 
60 1,000 6611 8 3612 5 


Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Calcutta; Messrs. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombay. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, ars, and at Calcutta. 
GAPITAL £500 


Directors. 
‘Willigns: Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
ie, 3 — Esq. Chairman, 
Lewis Burroug dward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Ghichetter, Esq. 





Colonel Ouseley. 
-y jor Henderson. Major Turner. 
jae touche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
ont scale cent. Bonus was added to the Society’: Policies on the 
—< im 1845. 


re granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


at R Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civiland Military Ser. 
views, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and 
Guardians of Youths guseseting 2 India is especial] ogeiies. 
HNC NOVE, Secretary 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incor- 
porated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 
Capital £200,000, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


President. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 





Vice-President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE, 


Chairman, 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq. 
Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 
than those of any other Office in which 80v. per cent. of the Profits 
are divided amongst the Ass Policies indisputable. 


TABLE No. 1.—Without Participation. 











Premi for the A of 1001., payable at Death, 
20 | 30 | 40 ! 50 | 60 
#41 ll 10} 20812310] «4210 i; 6 O 





TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits. 
For the Assurance of 100/., payable at Death. 














SS Be \ Ree 2 40 | 50 | 6 
flues | 44/2399 | 48016 10 
___ Annuities granted by this his Association for every 1002. sunk. 
a 50 | 60 | _—-70 
£6 18 6 | 8 0 0 | 10 9 8 | 14 15 6 





Prospectuses and every informati h 
Office, 67, Fleet-street. Tendon. iene 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 
The usual Sonmnieston allowed to Solicitors and ‘Agents bringing 
business to the Offi 





the lives of any an head whatsoever. 

As some persons may be desirous ‘of effecting a larger eens 
than their present income will eared this Society will, 
quired. increase the amount of any n ssurance, for the whate 

riod of life, 25 per cent., without stains to the amount of the 
Ranual Premium immediately y payable on 9 lesser sum, pro 
bce = pet on such Extra 
4 per cent., be ag to be repaid out fot the proceeds: of 
= °P olicy when it becomes a claim, or at any time previous, that 
may be convenient to the person Assu 
Example.—A party, aged 30, can assure his Life for 1,0001. by 
paying an Annual Temium of 202. 68. (being the Premium for 
8002 only), leaving the Premium on aid, with 
saeerest, at some future time, or when the Policy omes a 


NINE: TENTHS of the PROFITS are appropriated to the 
ASSURED, either bya rrepertsenate diminution of Premium, by 
addition to the enous of the Policy, or by a pores ayment < 
the value in mone: t the option of the party. will thus be 
observed vd basen slaty | is based on a better Ls than that 





of a Societ oceeding on Mutual Assurance only, as there is a 
guarantee oe ta! for’ the Assured without an: liabilit: on their 
part, besides a division of NEARLY ALL TH oo 8. 


A division of A ppt SS is made every Son 

The Society will be always ready to tae nag trem the party in 
possession any unexpired Policy, or the Additions t) sreon. 

The Society will also advance on Loan, at Interest, to the extent 
of nine-tenths of the actual present value of Policies effected in 
their own Office, and on that of such other Policies as they may 
deem it expedient to accept as security. Also to the extent of 
one-half the amount of an Assurance in this Office, on approved 
personal security of more than one other party. 


SUSPENSION OF THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


1. A party having assured his life for the whole period of its 
continuance, and having paid five Annual Premiums, may suspend 
the payment of naLr the Premium during ten years, on agreeing 
to repay a Premium so advanced, with compound interest at 
4 per cen 

2. A party having assured his life for the whole period of its 
continuance, re having paid ten Annual Premiums, may suspend 
the payment of the wHoe of on vincwes gd for ten —- on 
agreeing to repay the P: d, with in 
terest at 4 per cent. 

It may be worthy of remark, that from the institution of this 
Society to the resent th time, a period of more than a quarter of a 
century, no Claim been disputed, panes on more than one 
occasion, under a circumstances, sums have been paid for 
which there was, under the terms of the Policy, no legal claim. 


*<* On the 26th of June, 1850, the FIFTH QUINQUENNIAL 
DIVISION of PROFIT was declared. The Addition made for 
the last five years was 74 per cent. on the amount of the Policy, 
making, with former Additions, 474 per cent. on all Policies 
effected before June 1, 1826; and on each Quinquennial division a 
considerable Bonus was allotted to the Shares, amounting for the 
five years ing 1850 to 11. 5a. 

The last declared Reversionary Bonus, amounting to 105,001. 
with former Reversionary Bonuses, makes a total of 450,0002. of 
Additions to Policies granted out of the Profits of the Society ; ; 
which Profits, on the four former Quinquennial Divisions, 
a a together to 190,0001., and on the present occasion to 

On 

It is to be observed, that this nego! does not allow any Com- 
mission to Agents and Solicitors on eac' = et ar, which 
is the practice in many other Offices, from visible Profits 
such yearly payments constitute a very coneiderabie deduction ; 
but this Society relies on its liberal m business an 








the advantages it offers for its recommendation tot ¢ public. 
Amount of Capital originally sub- 

scribed, £ 7 » on which has 

been paid RRR £30,000 
amogunt Accumulated Sens > 

MAIS 200. ccccccccccccse secceces -- 600,000 
Annual Income ................... 71,000 


Amount of Policies in existence 1 ,540,000 


By which it is seen that this Society possesses ample means in 
proportion to its liabilities. 
*y* Personal bangperenes is only required by the Directors 
ler particular circumstances. 
The Fee to the Medical Referee is in each case paid by the Society. 


> Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of life 
may go by sea, during peace, without obtaining a Licence or pay- 
ing an extra Premium, from any part of Europe to any other part 
of Europe. 
Rather more than /five-sirths of the Assured in this Office are 
Clergymen, 


ls for Assurances to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 
or to Joun Wray, Esq., Chairman of the Committee, 24, Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall East, London ; or to the Corresponding Directors, 
MANvEL JouHN JOHNSON, Esq. MLA. Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 
or H. Gunnineo, Esq. M. A., Cambridge; from whom Forms of 
Proposal may be obtained. 





CMar. 6,59 
—————— —_—_—_—=====s 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITs. 
Gaetan BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE Assy: 
Bee SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London, ang @ 
PIOuARS owen tT Se E Deputy- Chairman, 
mm his Societ y is es tablished on the most oat approved Principles of 
ness on — and bervivorshipe. Wes bua: 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Direetor, 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF PROFIT. INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
Policies yay ee with this Society otter id of divin wit 
maining in force period of division, wi 
TICIPATE IN POUR FIFTHS of th of the Net Profits of t Pale 
accruing v Midsummer, 1850,in proportion | tot thelre contribu. 
anstet those profits, and to the contained ip 
the Society’s Prospectus and ng of Parliament. 

The Premiums cseqenee by this iety for inearing y 
lives are lower than in many other old-established ri 
Insurers are fully way = from Fisk by an cocoa 

funds derived from 


tee fand in additi 
= 
HARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, aaa 


investments = ‘Premium 
COTTISH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (instituted 1834), 37, CORN ETL, LON Ali 

















The Directors invite the attention of the Public to the li 
terms and conditions of this old-established Office, and to the 
las additions made to the Company’s Policies, as shown in the 
following Table: 

















Boot | teed in| ,Se™, | Additions. | Total, 

812 1834 £4000 £1080 14 8 £5080 14 8 
1060 1835 5000 1235 8 11 6225 81 
1190 1835 3000 } 3757 10 
1368 1836 5000 1101 2B F | 6101 13 4 
1650 1837 2500 508 0 6 





Policies for smaller amounts participate in the profits in 
similar proportion. ™ ” 7 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. 
Robert eye = 
J. E. Goodhart, E: 
H. M. Remehesd. ] 
Prospectuses and Tables in detail may be had at the Office. 
_37, Cornnill, London. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—T HOMAS Fanvoume. 5 . ho 
Deputy-Chairman—W LL: 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Kopee Ingleby, pang 
Edward Bates, Es mas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Cam) -y ‘Esq. pm Pilcher, 
James Clift, | Lewis Poo 
J. Husauhen. tive. Ald. M.P. 
Auditors— Rev. T. G. Hall, M. —oM B. Shuttleworth, Esq 
Physician—Dr. J Finsbury-square 
—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's s-place, Vld Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College, 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF a. WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security of an Assurance fund of Three Hundredand T 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Th 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7,000 Policies, 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be entitled to 80 per 
cent. of the profits on this branch after payment of five year! 
remiums), and afterwards annually: the profit assigned to 
‘olicy may be added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of 
the annual! premium, or be paid in money. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the a" participati: principle afford peculiar 
advantag the assured, not t offered by any other in, 
where the object is the least ae cullay the payment 
certain sum is secured to the Fo ny on the Paeath of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of ee 





Esq. 
Robertson, ae 
H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 





M LEAP, E 








Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
Age. One Year. Seven Years. {With Profits.| Without Profits 











“20 | £017 8 £0 19 1 | £115 10 £111 10 
30 > a } 255 07 
40 15 ° | i 307 21410 
= 141 | 118 10 468 40 
3241 17 612 9 6 010 
One-half of the Whete ae Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium ma; Ta for life 
asadebt upon = Policy at 5 per cent., or may off at any 


time without no 
Claims paid “y peo a pe = proofs have been approved. 
Loans upon approved security. 
The Medical Officers attend every ¢ eon ans Throgmorton-street, at 
@ quarter before 2 o’clock. E. . Resident Director. 


LONDON as "ASSOCIATION, 





ited 1806, 
OFFICE, 81, KING | WILLIAM -STREET. 
President—Charles Franks, Bs: 


Vice-President—John Benjamin Hieath, Esq. 
HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As 


surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 


— seven —. oe for the last year Wis 
reducti r the 
hi ° original Premium 


rai 
@, — leaving less Fly 4 





to 
The s Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, ip 

which the Assured do not become Members, and having 

allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 

reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the followins 

very low rates :— 

for the A 

&. & 


27 
215 
3 6 





Annual P 
£8 d. 
13 7 
7 0 
15 


Age. 
20 1 
11 
2 


Age. d.| Age. 
35 6 50 

25 40 5 

30 45 0 


The Court of Directors are authorized by the D 
to advance money on the yy of Po! licles 
EDWAK 





























ld. 
q. 
~g Esq 


i ewry. 
comes 


MPAMT. 
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ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
ENT-STREET 
GITY BRANCH: 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Invested Capital, 21,311,761. 


come, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
aan eines! the establishment of the Office, 2,087,738. 


President. 
The Right —— EARL GREY. 
William Henr ner, Stone. ——,. Chairman. 


B. "5 uty-Chairma’ 
enry we? - jamin Oliviera, Esa. F.R.8. 
zm Dacre, Esq. illiam Ostler, Esq. 
rales Juda, Esa. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
& Hon. Arthur Kinnaird The Rev. James Sherman. 
jad owns Esa. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
A Bi Esq. Mi ‘ector. 





Mack mor D.F. en 29,U pper Montague-street, 
Physician—J ohn oro 


WENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
NINETEDTVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 














Examples of the ti ci P i by the Surrender of 
ses added sub: 
ra | Som Original Premium. * quently be further 
Policy. | Insured. incre reased annually. 
£2500 79 - = Batipgaibed £1222 2 0 
“Te | | 1000 es dit 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 Et is 10 ditto 114 18 10 














Examples of Bonuses added to 0 other Policies. — 








i | Bonuses | Total with Additio: 
Patis| Date. | soene. added. | to be further inereased. 
— | 

807 £900 } | £982 12 1 £1882 12 1 
wa | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 | 1820 5000 | 355817 8 855817 8 








y_be obtained upon applica- 
ae + tthe Pte, ta in all The principal towns of the 


the A, 
— “ ranch, and at the head Office, No. 


ted Kingdor am. at the City 

Hs eobe 

NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

&, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; Hanover-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 12, st. Vincent- eee. . Glasgow ; *4, College-green, Dublin. 


























The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as Siowee— 
Sum {rim Assured. |" te Petey to Bele | papable at 
e ‘olicy olicy | payable 
Assured. | in 1841. | in 1848. eath. 
000 10 mths.|£683 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,47016 8 
a4 1 year yg 11210 0| 5,11210 0 
x 12 years 100 © ©} 15710 0} 1,257 10 0 
*1,000 | 7 years _—  ‘ 15710 0/| 1,157 10 0 
1,000 l year e oe 2210 0 1,022 10 0 
500 | 12 years 50 0 0| 7815 0 @25 15 @ 
4 years a | 45°00 0 
seo | lyear os n 5 0 oi 5 0 
* Exawpce.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
payment for 


thirty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual 
ich an 3. Cet 3 oe 7 he -¥ paid in yy 165i. pe. 58s 
bi its bei: Tr cen’ rannum on sum 

fa the 3231 10s. pen annem for con 1,000.) he had 1571. 108, added 
to the Policy, Shusenb as much as the premiums paid. 


The Premi areon and 

only one-half need be paid for the ns five years, when the In- 

surance is for Life. Eve: ome rmation will be afforded on appli- 

ewes Resident D: at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 
on. 


wthel + a +, 1 





W M. STODART ‘e SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 

ti nt of one of the Partners,) 
beg to ene ufacta red STOCK of NEW and SECON D- 
HAN] ND PIANOFORTES at very reduced Prices. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXPORD- 
wi peed only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
an ample a of every description of 
of the “first manufactures. f qrent variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each. —250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


LK IN GT ON and CO, 
ENTEES OF THE ELECFRO PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITH  BRONZISTS, , &e. 
Beg respectfu a to call attention to the = 











SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 
Tinted lists sent gratis into the coun’ in answer to a paid 

letter, with full particulars of _ be mw and price ; pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the & 
in the Show-rooms. Either Seo-pet, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, m ay be be had separately 

T. COX SAVORY & Silversmiths, &e., 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), Londo: 


METCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
tho hly into the divisions of the teeth, and is y bo for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
tneagabie of rable uutlenehed the finest nap. Penetrating Hair 

, th the du bleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 








EGEN re STREET 
is: MOURGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, N EWHALLSTREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of —— aga they have always an extensive stock of 
their 3 Parco 

The ntees feel the plated by Ei of intoemnies the public, that 
articles sold as** a 1 — on & — ‘8 ee offer 

unless 


such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, vis. “ E.& Co. under a crown.” 
Est timates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as u: usual. 








ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 
FACTURING GOLDSMITHS, esta’ tablished A.D. 1798, 
having been awarded a Prize Medal for their Diamond and Enamel 
Vase, at the Great a beg to announce that in ae 
to the numerous calls m: upon the ~, Bi hav 

their Manufactory to the public at MANU FACTU KER’ PRICE: 
The system of — hains aaa sovereigns be ing ° one of the 
re t frauds ractised on the public, WATHERSTON & 
ROGDEN sell their Gold at its Bullfon value ; their mF being 
made on the workmanship alone, which is cha: reference 
to 1 yoy or simplicity of the pattern. STHERSTON & 
OGDEN’S Stock consists of a general assortment of Jewellery, 

aL made on the Prem: 

Manvracrory : 16, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON 


| Dp Be PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in 
oheien, to his Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 





his own manufacture, he has ressived from his Agents in 
Switzerland a large assortment ae su actor Ww AL and solicits 
spection of his extensive 8’ Ladies’ gold watches, 


A ness: gentlemen's, 10 aes — silver watches, 4 

; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. DENT, Watch 
ae Clockmaker 2, Rs ointment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert ¢ im mperor of Russia, 61, Strand a4 2), 33, 
jp a 4 Royal Exchange (¢ ock-tower 


S AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, a very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get gut of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for di 

late, books, &c. from fire — thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 

aul’s Churchyard, London 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


OUSE «FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet Furniture ~y every description at 
marked prices—Brussels Carpet, 28. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
tains, 10d. per yard and upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two eee’ wide, at Ss. per yard—The best 
Floor Cloths that can be made, 








toany dimensions, 28. tg 
i The largest Manufactory in ‘conti for Paper Hangings, 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage ot or 


the Mansion, fitted up, showing the 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


LAY’S PAPER TEA-TRAYS.—SELLING 
OFF.—The whole STOCK of Clay’s superior Paper Tea- 
ys and —— Japanned Paper and ee —_— Neg are 

Now SELLING OFF, at very reduced p: 
established Ww Warehouse, KING-STREET, 


fe of a room furnish 





rices. their old- 
OVENT-GA KDEN, 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, » Peincostons, B Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


ORPHANS’ and CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT BRANCH. 
This Branch has been established for the purpose of affording 
to Parents, Guardians aud Friends, the meene' of providing, am = 


removal of the Desiness to 
Premises. 30, Pall M 


HE ROY aL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 

the size of a Walnut, to Sore —— objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, whic und to be invaluable for 
YAC CHTING, and to SPO RISMEN, GENTLEMEN. and GAME 
KEEPERS. ’ Price 1/. 108. sent free--TELESCUPES. A new and 
most — ym IN VENTION in TELESCOPES ossessing such 


their newly- -built 








easy and inexpensive manner, a fund fi 

education of their pa ay so as to ard - inst the difficulties 
and Cotiation in which infants are requently left by the prema- 
ture deaths of those maps whom they cuatnentl lent. 

For this purpose an tensive set of Tables Ane been, prope red, 
showing the Guarteciy, Rates of Premium required, at all ages, for 
Annuities to —— x the death of a parent or friend, and to 
jeorntinned until a shall have cunpiates (if a boy) his 








xs Page or (ifa init her twenty-fifth if age. 
Tables have ok m pre repared, showing the the sums for which 
d to assist the 
cuit outset in life. 





EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Quarterly Premiums for any Quarterl 
Annuity of Firry Pounps, to @ ey 
commence Death of a 





Premiums for an 
Annuity of Firry Pounps, to 
commence at the Dent - nw - 



































Pather or Friend, and to A Father or Friend, 
| until a Male Child shall d untila Female Child shalt 
completed his Twenty- ave completed her Twenty- 
first year of age. fifth year of age. 
“s rly Premium when uarterly Premium when 
38 Child’s age is under— 33 Child’s age is under— 
as 
<£|$Months| 1 Year. |3 Years. | 42 sMonths| 1 Year. \s Years, 
£ad)éad/ £0 2 |e d) £04) £a0 
Wil 9 5)1 85/1 60 30/115 0/114 0/111 6 
$/112 9}/111 6/1 8 6 35) 119 7,118 3 11 2 
#1118 6/11611/113 1 J 40/9 7 5/2 5 8/21 6 
S)28 7/2 6 4/91 2 § 45\3 0 8/218 312132 7 
Values of the above Annuities, or sums for which the same ma: 
\when in possession) be Commuted, at and after th “4 
tor Boys) and seventeen (for Girls), en 
Boy's Age, |Value of Annuity. | Girl's Age. {Value of Annuity. 
B £331 2 0 17 | £329 12 0 
4 258 18 0 19 28 3 0 
19 190 5 0 21 179 18 O 
9% 7 0 23 om 5 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
London, Jan, 1, 1852, ANDEEW FRANCIS, Secretary. 











P 

wers, that some, 3} inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will - hoy nee, Rae pt Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
the Double Stars. apa le every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the —~ A): ocak, et, Shooting, Military ——_ &e. 
Opera ani -course ith wonde ate pow a minute 
object can be clearly seen, — Yo to 12 miles distant.— invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles, Invisible and all — of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Mess 

& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians eae. Aurists, 39. 39, Albemarle-street, 


Piccadilly, opposite the York H 
95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all differing in pattern, forming the largest Assort- 
ment ever collected toset ther, are always on SALE at the Show 
Rooms of WILLIAM 8. BURTON They are marked in plain 
figures, and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
a his Establishment the most distinguished in _ enaeneR, 
toa Stoves, with bronzed ornaments ond two sets of ba 48. 
So% Ce with —, ornaments and two sets vor bars, 
. 128.; Bro: Fenders, complete, with standards, 
} oy 78. ~A J Steel whee from 2. 158. to 6l. ; Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 5a. to 71. 78.; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. 
the setto 4. 48. epee and S other patent Stoves, with radi- 
wi Liv e'B0R and K m Ranges. 
8. BU RION i wool to to sell at these very reduced 
‘om three simple causes, which he is most anxious the 
bax ay ehoutd understand and appreciate. 
First. From the frequency and extent of his purchases. 
ond. From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 

And last, not least, from the non-allowance of the usual discount 
of 10 or 15 per cent. to architects, builders, &c. on the amount of 
goods sold through their whic 
the price of such goods is of course enhanced to, at the very least, 
the extent of ee iscount. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has completed some extensive altera- 
tions in his p premises, by which he has TEN oes iE SHOW 
oo ago (all commanioning), ¢ exclusive of the Shop, devoted 

lely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING I 
GERY | engene Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned 
ares, Iro1 rass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that 

parehonenn may y easily and at once ‘mabe their selections 

Catalogues with Engravings ome (per post) free. The money 
returne: i hy Toy not ap 

7 Ox EET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos, 1 and 
2, NEWM I AN-ST REET: and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 

Established .p. 1820, 














wick, act in the 1 moet yrna 8 
By means of direct im jons, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
qouure to their customers the luxury of a genuine SmyrnaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co's, 8 Sole Establishment, 
130 8, Oxford-street, one door from 5 ny street. 

Cauti jon. — Beware of the words* From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some h 


“METCALPE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, H 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild A ent it is admirably ada 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO. 
Chemists, 172, New — (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless que 
scentless as pure water, is most easily applied, and immedias 
parts to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, wit out 
Staining the skin. This inimitable and id never tailing hair r dye nee 
the test of upwards of fifteen y: "3 is veenouness O 
thousands who have used it to be eneanalica, ti r.or i. UNW 
may be consulted daily. Private rooms, and assi 
ance to dye the hair. Sold. wholesale an rorail by by Unwin & Albert, 
Court aa sent  peame, a yoy bt 
and 


cases, a! of am 
order, See at the Post- voffice, Piscaaitiy, 
oO YOU wane LUXURIANT HAIR 














res 

venting the hair falling =. strengtheni 

ing greyness, and for the 

eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is ele- 

gantly scented, L- sufficient for three months’ wes ; will be sent 

Prk. free o pt of twenty-four ps, by Mus 
JEAN, 48, L ‘iverpool-street, King’s- cross, London. —‘Testimonial : $ 


Dr. Thomson says,— “It is a beautiful preparation, and the only 
one I can recommend.” 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Every variety ot clasie and double 
RU PTU KE may be permanently cured by Dr. BARKER’S 
mets. which has bese used in thou 
t success. 
Betis sexes, of on agen 


as trophies of qheauet success of this aan which Dr. Barker wi 
willingly give to any requiring them after a trial of it. The ae 


is sent post free on poesia < o by post-office orders or postage 
stampa, by Ay *, — from $ $ dit s dulternoo = ee 
I NDIG SSzto N, CONSTIPATION, NER- 


VOUSNESS, &.—DU BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORL 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. =e 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA a 











the only natural, pleasant, and etectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, pursing, inconvenience, or ex as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, chi ic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspey ja (ind: — 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, ones. eney, 
oppression, fistension, paletintion — -—2 


— gout, dropsy, sickness ¥ the ponte oe oy pa at 
and under ail other cireui deb: bility im ‘the aged’ as 
A few out of 50,000 cu 
Cure, No. 71, o' 


or} as infants, fits, goeeme, cramps, pa: ~~ralgg 
— oom the ihe Richt Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—" Ib —s je benefit from your Keva- 
lenta Arabica Food, ond. ee it due _ to yourselves and the pub- 
lic poe authorize the publication of these lines. —Stuart de Decies. 
Cure, No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable oer from rs 
oma nervousness, asthma, cough, constipa’ flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry's excellent ‘food —Maria Jolly, Wortham 
Ling, near — Norfolk.” 
ure, No. :—“* Twen =~ ve nervy constipation, 
indigestion, com debility, which I had > 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effee: 
tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.—W. B. 
Reeves, ber Anthony, Tiverton.” 
Cure, No. 4,208 :— ight years’ d: 
with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for whic 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually removed by iy 
Barry’s delicious food ina be short time. I shall be happy to 
John dlington thee- 





— m4, inquiries.—Rev. W. Flavell, Rid 
ry 
London agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., s. Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; & Butler, 155, ent- 
reet; and through all yn mg rocers, chemists, and =a 
cine venders. In canisters, su’ —_ ce so for all climates, and 
with full instructions, 5 Ib. ites 121b. 228. ; super refined, 5 1b. 222. 
10 b, 33s. e 10 lb. and 12 free 200 miles on receipt 


of post-office pth tga? Boor & Co.,197, New Bond. -screet, London. 
“This is the y~ a = ee Savage, Surgeon. 
blished, 10th edition, 28, 
WELVE CH ‘APT ERS :— Seat of the Soul— 
Pathology, of the Brain— Classification of at and Di Sufferings 
an 


ity—Thirty-two 
—Numerous 














—Seeee it of N r 

Causes of Mind or Nervous 8: rhe nsanit, 
Cures, &. By the Rev. Dr. Wikis MOSELEY 

Univ.—Simpkin & yy London; and all llers; or 

franked to any < if 36 stamps are sent to the Author, 18, 

Bloomsbury-stree pL, London ; or if one stamp is 

gout. ~ Faunphtel,* * Novel Observations on Nervousness, Cures,” 
cw e sen 


HoLLowayss PILLS, a safe and certain 
Cure for DROPSY.—This insidious disease arises from 


various causes, and frequently from some obstruction to the free 
cireulation of the blood, generally oxaias iteelt Li ade a gvellius 
ascending the 





an 
body. Those who are thus 

diately take ‘Holioway’s Pills. This invaluable medi 
the blood and invigorates the pyetems. 60 that many of the worst 
cases of dropsy have been cured by its means, Females at the turn 
of life should have recourse to these excellent Pills, being the 
safest and caged excellent A¥, ever used.—Sold by all venders 
<= go Hollo’ 244, 


icodea 


id te 
fies 
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THE ATHENZUM 


[CMar. 6,’59 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRAsS 


ER’S MAGAZINE, for Manca, 
price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 38. CONTAINS : 
New Foes with an 


Roebuck’s History of the Whig Hypetias or, 
Ministry of 1830. Face. "phe Author of 
Denis and Mountjoy—God and! * Yeast,’ and *The Beinte ra- 
h y.’ Chapters V. and VI. 


m™: t. 
Autobiosra hy of Contain | Digby| H ery of the Hungarian War. 
Shapte ters and| Chapter 
Ch — and his Contempo- 
Hore Dramatice. Quen s $ 


or, the Buried Treas State id Prospects of France | gurke’s Dictionary of the Peerage 
Lord Palmerston, England, and} and The Continent. and Baronet > is without a rival. It is the ceandard book of 
the Continent. reference touching the aristocracy.”— Post. 


ISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY of 1830 
to the PASSING of the REFORM BILL. By J. ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, M.P. 2 vols. Svo. 238. 


ISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENG- 
LAND. By SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Vol. I. 8vo. 218. 


F a LIBERAL EDUCATION, with especial 

reference to the Studies of the University of Cambridge. By 

W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College. Part 111. The 
Revised Statutes, 1851- 52. 28. 


N the METHODS of OBSERVATION and 
REASONING in POLITICS. By G. CORNEWALL 
LEWIS, M.P. 2 vols, 8yo. Un the Press. 


ELIORA;; or, Better Times to Come. Edited 
by VISCOUNT INGESTRE. 5s. Containing Papers by 


BERT BAKER. | REV. DR. HOOK 
Reve Es. | VISCOUNT INGESTRE. 
HENRY MAYHE 


REV. T. BEAM 

N. F. BYNG. 

W. BECKETT DENISON. Vv. c.G NIGOLAY. 

V. C. GIRDLESTONE. hd . AND REV. SIDNEY 
VISCOUNT GODERICH, ODOLPHIN OSBORNE. 
MONTAGUE GORE. V. J. B. OWEN. 

GU MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


EAVES from the NOTE-BOOK of a NATU- 
RALIST, By W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S. Reprinted from 
"'s Magazine. 108. 6d. 


HE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: Sketches 
of American Bostetw. By a NEW-YORKER. Reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine, 58. 


EAST: a Problem. By C. Kinastry, Rector 


of Eversley. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 5s. 


ANDERINGS in the REPUBLICS of 
WESTERN AMERICA. By GEORGE BYAM. 7s. 6d. 


ANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
Part the First, 8vo. 10s, 6d. containing— 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. O'Baiex, 
M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D. T. Anstep, M.A. 
F.B.S., Professor of Geology in King’s College. 
CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. Jacksox, F.RS., 
Secretary of the Royal ) SR. FF Society. 
THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL 
See mTsar oes: By Rev. C.G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S., Librarian 
of King’s Vollege. 


TLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J.W. LOWRY, aly the 
Direction of Professor ANSTED and Nev. G. G. NICOLAY. 


= EARTH and MAN;; or, Physical Geo- 
hy in its Relation to the History of Mankind. By Pro- 
JYOT. Slightly abridged, with Notes. 2s. 6d. 


late 


Senor” a 


ECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Miss 
RK. M. ZORNLIN. Third Edition, enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


RUNDINES CAMI, sive MUSARUM CAN- 
TIBRIGIENSIUM LUSUS CANORI, Collegit atque 
edidit HENRICUS DRURY, M.A. Fourth Edition. 12s. 


OMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR for 
LEARNERS. By J. W. Sow ALDeon, D.D. Head Master 
of Bury St. Edmund’s School, 


OMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR for 
LEARNERS. By Dr. DONALDSON. 42. 6d. 


ERMAN WORD-BOOK. A Comparative 

Vocabulary, displaying the close Affinity between the German 
and English Languages. By A. BERNAYS, Professor of German 
in King’s College. 


RAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. By 
JOHN HULA, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
College and Queen’s College. Royal 8yo. 38. 


REATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By T. G. HALL, M.A., crcl 
of Mathematics in King’s College. Cheaper Edition. 8s. 6d 


—_ and CORRECTED throughout to the 

In 1 vol. eel al oe. yy as much matter as twenty ording: 
ral 

with the text, ae ip boom 


mirable arrangement | of SI ga! and accuracy of information, 


Lives of the Queens of England. By 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


resent time, 
the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c, 


volumes, with acc gente Engravings of Arms, incorpo! 


“The most complete of the Peerages.”—Chro: 


somely boun 


NOTES. by SI sik. ROBERT H 


& Sons, 5, ae 


THE BULL-FIGHTS OF SPAIN. 


THE NEW EDITION OF IPWENTY-SIX PLATES, ret representing SCENES 
BURKE’S PEERAGE ie a uh fo tiade eapicaly sane. 

7 ~ to ro 

AND BARONETAGE FOR 1852, | Quec of spain, Price, Golourd and Mounted Je, bort 


— eer 5, Haymarket. 
bird Edition, ane 8vo. 128 a 
ERON, Baronet, 
London : Groombridg, 





Grantham : 8. 4 High-street. 





nicle. 
“ Por the amazing quantity of personal and family history, ad- 





Colburn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough~ street, 
To be had of all Booksellers, 
INTERESTING WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY COLBURN & CO. 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 





AGNES STRICKLAN % Seow, gosieed and prey el Edition, 


with Portraits a4 every Vv ready, com- 
prising the LIFE of tT MARY. BE ATRICE of MODENA, Con- 
sortof James I. 128. bound. 


Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his 


CONTEMPORARIES. pens by ELIOT WARBURTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


Burke’s Romantic I of Dis- 


TINGUISHED FAMILIES. _* Second Series of Anecdotes 
of the Aristocracy. 2 vols. 


Evelyn’s Diary. Ne ew and cheaper Edition. 
2vols, 21s. 


Lives of the Princesses of England. 
By Mz. EVERETT GREEN, 3 vols. Portraits. 108, 6d. 
eac! 


Thiers’ History of the Consulate and 


EMPIRE of FRapce voter  BAPCEEOS. Colburn’s Eng- 
lish Translation. Vol. XI. 


Germany, its Courts and People. By 
the Author of ‘ Mildred Vernon.’ Second Edition. 2vols. 2s. 


The Rev. J. P. Fletcher’s Narrative 


ofa TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE at NINEVEH. 2 vols. 
With Illustrations. 2ls. 


Capt. Crawford’s Reminiscences of 
Admirals Sir E. OWEN, Sir B. HALLOWELL CAREW: 


&c. 2 vo! Portraits. 21s. 
Zoological Recreations. By W. J. 


BRODERIP, Esq. F.R.S. Cheaper Edition. 6s. 





> Just published, price 1s. sewed. gilt ed; 
HE CLIMATE of JERSEY and. the present 


State of the 7 
By WARD GREEN HOW, 

Fellow of Ay Royal College of Phy sicians, M Piinburgh. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall Co. Edinb urgh : Wm. Black- 

wood & Sons. Newcastle: E. Charnley. 


ust ready, price 5s. 6d. small 8vo. cloth, 
ETTERS FROM ITALY and VIENNA. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
London: Gecree Bell. Edinburgh; Dinettes ‘. Dougan. 
Dublin : Hodges & Smith. Glasgow : Jas. Macle’ ide 
INNES’S RHETORICAL CLASS BOOK. 


T HE RHETORICAL CLASS BOOK ; or, the 
Principles and Practice of ELOCUTION defined “and illus- 
trated upon a New System ; bein an Exposition of the O: 

and Operations of Bpeeeh 3 with Selections from Popular Wrltee 
Qorical ait, tne the present day ; each Piece having a distinct Rhe: 


torical aim. 
HENRY INNES, Teacher of Elocution 
Lecturer a. hetoric and English Literature in the London Lite- 
rary Institutions. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 38, 6d. cloth lettered. 


[DUCTIVE | GRAMMAR ; being an Eacy 
dge of the Eng 
Language. Sixth Baition 18mo. 6d. thie 
NTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, upon the 


Inductive Method of Instruction ; with a Key iNustrative and 
er and Plates. Tenth Edition, 18mo. 28. bo’ 
J.8. Hodson, 22, Portugal- street. Lincoln’s Inn; ec Mar- 
shall & Co.; Longman & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 

















day, wo. AVE 108. 6d. in boards, 
AIRFORD GRAVES; or, an Account of 
Researches in an Apalotexes Burial Pl Place at Pairford, in 


Gloucestershire. By W. 


Oxford: John Henry Parker, and 377, ee, London, 
d Editi 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. CX]. 
(No. I. New —— 1852. Price ée. 


ntents. 
Art. 1. Representative Reform.—2. Shell Fish: thei 
Works. —3. The Relation between Empioyers and i Hale 
4. Mary Stuart.—5. The Latest Continental ey ofl Legis 
—6. Julia von Krudener, as © oquette and Mystic.—7, cpetatin e Ethics 
< Christendom.—8. Political Questions and Parties in France— 
4 of Amerigan ‘Literature. r ery nd.—10. Retrospective Survey 
0! merican Litera’ — 13, © iterat 
America, Germany, ‘and Fr ce. ——— =e 
“This number is nembatie satisfactory. In many wa: 
ful and encouraging symptom in the literature of the time? sad 





Daily 
“ Exhibits a very effective coalition of independent =e 
G 


“* When we compare the two Reviews (Quarterly and We 

ster) and point out the greater merits of is Westminster, bate +4 
by a very high standard, and pass on it a very high \ eulogium, 
new life it has received is all vigorous y" teresting — Ee 

Jon! some of the best and most interesting articl 

have ever graced a * Quarterly.’ — Weekly D F —_ 
bi an Ty a he remain } the same as of yore, though enforced with 


re vigou 
* Distinguished t by high | literary ability, and a tone of fearless 
and truthful discussion which is full ots promise ‘3 the = 


eekly N 
“ The variety and ability of the articles is great, and the oman 
tone of the Y mented is unequivocally the expression of matured 
th ou ht, and earnest and elevated convictions.”— Inquirer. 

e wpn conse a Mr. Chapman on the high tone —_ d spirit of 
superior enterprise manifest in the Review.”—Cowrt 
m Poems Sutroes of having =~ Werk: Pens ror by 

rhe « uested to transmit their Names to the 

abiigher, in onder that they may y recsive their copies on the ity 





of publication. 

ey Adverti i for the forthcoming (April) 
number must be ee e the Publisher not later than the 
2ist instant. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; by postaa. “ 


HE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. V. MARCH, 1852, 


Contents. 
Art. I. History of the Streets of Dublin 
Art. IL. Disrae i's Biography of Bentinek.— Free Trade and No 


Art. IIL Mitford’ 's Literary Recollections. 
Art. IV. Maturin. 
Art. V. Sam Slick’s yo Humour. 
Art. VI. mar Church H 
¢ ee Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Dublin : B. Kelly. 
for MARCH, 











Edinburgh : “Otitce & Bo: 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW f 
price 8. 6d. contains, 
1, The Genius an Writings of Bunyan. 
2 Liberia and American Colonization. 
3. Sir James my et 's Lectures on French History. 
cote of J. Edmund Reade. 


of England. 
xcommunicated Emperor. 
Review of the 2 Month, &c. &c. 
Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


“JFOURNAL of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
NOVEMBER, 1851. 
Contents. 


The Lampong Districts and their present Condition. 
Abstract of the Sijara Malayan Annals, with Notes. 
Cinnamon Cultivation in the S Straits of Malacca. 
} amy ee Intercourse with Japan. 
8 tes from Torres Strait to Mo Sydney. 

J. M. ete East India Agent, 23, Cornhill. 


OTICE.—THE BRITISH MUSEUM and 


pott: 
——. Histo 


lildeb e 




















cK K of FACTS, a New Periodical devoted to 
SCIENCE, ART, and GENERALK LEDGE, ands 
of Intercommunication for Naturalists, Geologists, El 
Meteorologists, ae, will be published on Saturday, the 13th inst., 
uniform with the * Illustrated News,’ il, gk. ce 3d. ; 
early tw _, 128. 6d. y post, “7. ‘ad 


ments and Subscriptions received by all | 734 and at the 
Office, Thanet- -place, Temple-bar, where Prospectuses may be 





LOGICAL WORKS. 


AYNES'S TRANSLATION of the PORT- 
: ROYAL LOGIC. 2nd edition, with numerous Notes, price 


68. 

“ Anable translation.”— North British Review. 

* senenes @ vacuum in our intellectual literature ; and adds to 
. a wor’ — ae to none on the same subject in our own 
anguage.”— A: 

“The velaane | is one to command a place in a philosophical 
library.”—Lea 


BAYNES'S ESSAY on the NEW ANALY- 
TIC of LOGICAL FORMS. &vo. price 7s. 6d. 

“* We would earnestly recommend every one studying even the 
elements of Logic to read Mr. Baynes’s work, for it will save 
learning much, which it will henceforth be only eer for the 
student of the history of Logical a es maste’ 
Nah Quarterly Review. 


TRANSLATION of DESCARTES on 


METHOD; with Introductory Essay. In 12mo., price 2s. 6d. 
“We envy the youth who has to read this for the first time? 


“ An ably-execcuted translation."—Edinburgh Review. 





London: Jonn W. 


ParKER & Son, West Strand. | 


Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ek. Advertisements not later than the 10th instant for the first 
r. 


num 
HE LITERARY TIMES for MARCH, 


pe 2d. contains :—Strauss’s Life of Jesus critically ex® 
min An Inquiry into the Theology.of the Angtican Reformers. 
—The Sufficiency of Holy Scripture.— Memoirs Fr. 
Ossoli—The Cape and the Kafirs.—Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Rockingham.—Napier’s 6 Lathes s the Defence of En; eae 
under the Stuarts.— cata 

Life.—Notes on the Book Tenet Pas 
toral Letter to the Parishioners of Frome, &c. &c. 

In directing attention to the above Journal the Publishers beg 
& statethat they ey ae Printing = ae “~ 
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